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NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
IN ENGINEERING 


N C Ntgam, S Naraj/anan 

Applications of Random 

Vibrations approx Rs 595.00 

This book covers applications of Random Vibration Theory 
to a wide range of engineering sys terns m a unified hamewcxk 
Thebook has been conceived and wnttenon the premise that 
after the mathematical model of the environment and the 
system have been formulated, a wide range of physically 
distinct oroblems are amenable to a unified treatment 

A 

R Isermann 

Digital Control Systems (2/e) 

Vol. I: Fundamentals^ Deterministic 

Control Rs 350.00 

Vol. 11: Stochastic Control, Multivariable 
Control, Adaptive Control, 

Applications Rs 550 00 

This well-known book is an introduction to the field of 
digital, sampled-data control It treats the field m depth and 
can be used for courses or for self study 

T S Rathore 

Digital Measurement Technique TBA 

This book IS pnmanly intended for use in an introductory 
course m Instnimentetion of the senior undergraduate or 
first year postgraduate levels The effort has been to include 
the latest techniques and new instruments but descnptions 
of some techmques/instruments now little used have been 
mduded if found useful for an understanding of the latest 
developments 

Worked examples are provided throughout A large number 
of unsolved problems, some of which have research potenbal, 
have been included 


VRKMurthy, etal 

Microwave Materials 


Rs 425.00 


Microwave Matenals aims at giving a broad view of the 
science of technology of new materials such as copper 
dadded polytetra flowraethyeone (PIPE) and vanous ceramic 
matenals, such as tetanates, composites, ferntes and 
superconduction oxides useful for miniaturization of 
microwave electronic componenis such as dielectric resonateis 
and antennas 

P Das 

Optical Signal Processing 

Fundamentals approx Rs 395.00 

Optical Signal Processing presents the background matenal 
necessary for an understanding of modem optical methods 
of signal processing It covers fundamentals of geometrical 
and physical optics, the electro-optic, acousto-optic and 
magneto-optic effects, noise and stochastic prooisscs, matched, 
adaptive, Kalman, and lattice filtefs, and the Wigrer dstnbuhon 
functions A discussion of non-op Heal signal processing 
devices, e g, SAW, CCD and digital, helps to provide an 
appreaation of the advantages of optical signal processing 

P R Vaya (ed) 

Semiconductor Materials 

Characterisation Techniques Rs 425 00 

The field of silicon semiconductor devices has made 
tremendous progress in the last 4 decades, and so have the 
associated techniques for determining the characteristics of 
semiconductor materials 

In this book, scientists working in this field in India and 
abroad discuss the latest techniques of characterisation 
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do not omnrdf refkct the policies 
of AsBociatiOB* _ 

EdUwfi 

SimNDER^GH 


The University of Bombay is one of the oldest and premier univer¬ 
sities m India established in 1357 consequent upon 'Wood's Education 
Despatch'. The universities of Madras and Calcutta were also estab¬ 
lish^ in the same year. 

The profile of the Bombay University built in 137years hddsoutits 
glorious existence witti milestones of adiievements as die mtdlectual 
and moral power house of the society. It is a grand account of the 
endeavours of die University to give od its best to the country and die 
city of Bombay by shouldering ever growing load of lespcmsiUlities 
and challenges generated by political upheavals and changing acxdo- 
economic values. 

The first and foremost clarion call given to die first eight graduates 
of dus University on 28th ApriL 18& by Sir Barde Hrere, the then 
Governor of Bombay and Chancellor of the Universily of Bombay, 
exhorted them to restore the pristine vigour to a society plagued by 
disorder and intellectual stagnation. Indeed it was a massiW tadc to 
awakenthesodety that was deeping in diedark. ShriMahadevGovind 
Ranade, often called 'Pnnce among the graduates' had die honour of 
inaugurating the disdnguidied infinite stream of the graduates to 
ccmtribute their mite for the wdlbeing of the Nation. 

In 1863 die doom of the University were laid open to female candi¬ 
dates who were thus far denied enlightenment diim^ education. Our 
University dius began auspidously and the Government offered the 
present site of Fort Campus in April, 1869. Gilbert Scott in London 
prepared designs and drawir^ tor die University Senate Hall and 
Library with Tower. Built in die free varies (rf 13lh Century Goethic 
structure die Senate Hall and the library with Tower rep r e s ent a 
marvel erf architecture. The Senate Hall, is also the Convocation Hall. It 
is named after its donor. Sir Cowasjee Jehangir. Few uni verities in die 
world can boast of a Convocation Ihdl of this grandeur whldi was 
completed in 1874. The Library and Tower with exquisite architectural 
beau^ were completed in 18^. The univeiriiy bidldii^ widi North 
and ^udi Wings were constructed later on when plans were pre pa red 
in 1916. During 1922-23 die Uhiversiiy got its present at die 

Fort Campus. 

The hidlan Universities Act, 1904, enabled Bombay Uidveisity to 
exerdae greater ccmtiul over teaching in colleges through provisions of 
the conditions erf affiUation and periOfBc inflection, rfxirts and re* 
turns. 

The Bombay University Act, 1928i, condimed more or less vridi die 
same conditional excf>t that it empowered die Syndicate to issue in¬ 
structions from thne to time regarding teachers arid teaching prpg^am- 
mes. The period between 1^8-53 is noted for the estabhdiment of 

*Vke^hm^bf, limeniiycf Bombay, Bombay, 









UnivetBity Department oi Chemical Tedmology; 

Diesa^NewQiBin^aAd aoqiiisi^cmQf 

for the mulfifaikMis activities of the University. 

Die independoioe of the Cfnmtiy residted into 
dhrinkage of the lurisdiction and tiierefore Bcmbey 
Uhivetsity Re-<H)gpnimtian Oxnmitlee 
under the Chairman^p of JustioeNJL Bhaewati to 
surest measures for tile reoi^itiaation of tiie Um> 
veisity Management Die Comnuttee submitted its 
report in 19^ The passing of tiie Univenity of 
Bombay Act, 1953 was tile culmination of a series ctf 
ddiberations botii at the University and Govern¬ 
ment level. 

Die 1953 Act came into force on the Ist June, 
1953. the Act brought in a success^! transforma¬ 
tion in ttie constitution, functions and powers of tiie 
University. It redefined tiie rdationship between 
the University and its colleges. 

The e m er g e n ce of a city University was, in a 
way a boon for what in the Twenties seem ed a 
distant dream. The greatest advantage of the Bom¬ 
bay University Act, 1953 was that the long cherished 
dreams of the University authorities to make the 
University a 'teaching' one was realised. The Uni¬ 
versity was soon to establish one D^iartment after 
another. 

The Department of Chemical Technology had 
already given lead since 1934 in this direction. Uni¬ 
versity education in the country was to be metamor¬ 
phosed and equi(^?ed to fulfil the needs of the na- 
banal milieu. 

The Bombay University was now required to 
gear itsdf for unprecedented challenges of supply¬ 
ing manpower and experts to fast develofnng ii^e* 
pendent India. 

By 1966, the University acquired Government 
land for the Vidyanagan Cmpus admeasuring 231 
acres. The ambitious Master Flan develc^sed a land 
use pattern based on the projected growth of the 
University. The campus has hem developing slowly 
in phases of limited growth. The first building viz. 
Science building was ready for occupation by June, 
1971, and the first group of departments - Statistics, 
Geo^phy and ^ysics started functioning from 
the Vidyanagari Campus. In the course of timea few 
more departments - Chemistry, Mathematics, Eco¬ 
nomics, Sociology, Ovics & Politics and Applied 
Ftychoiogy started functioning. The Westem Re¬ 
gional Centre of tiie Indian Coundl of Social Sa- 
eitoes Research was also set up. The Library budd¬ 
ing was ready in 1976and Jawaharlal Nehru Library 


started fimetfonhiginfuU a^ream in the campus. Die 
Weslem Regional Instrumentation Ceitire<WKO 
set up Ity the UGCundertiieauspieespf the Bombay 
University got its new buili&ig'in 19to at tiie 
Victyanagui Campus. 

Thecemstant increase in the le^mttsINlities of 
tiie University needed constitution of additional 
infiastructuie than tiiat provided by the 1953 Act. 
I^iithfT, with the ad vent of other uruversities in tiie 
state, there wasa need forprovidit^ uniform legis¬ 
lation for tiie governance of various universities in 
the state of Maharashtra. Aocordingty, the Mahar¬ 
ashtra Universities Act, 1974 was passed. 

The Bombay University Act, 1974 which came 
mio force on 20tii May, 1974 Gonscdidales and amends 
the law relating to the University of Bombay. It was 
passed for the'better governance of universities and 
re-oiganisation of hi^er education'. The Governor 
of Mahara^tra is theOiancenor erfthe University. 
This University Act is aimed to provide the finame- 
work for achieving the ideals of the system and not 
merdy create an audit-orieitted administrative 
mechanism. The 1974 Act devotes a separate chap¬ 
ter to a variety of committees to satisfy objectives 
and to make Mgher education develop wider per¬ 
spective of total development of the personality of 
students. Committees for library, academic plan¬ 
ning and evaluation, finance and accounts are in¬ 
tended to streamline educational administration to 
a higher degree of effiaency and more effective 
financial control. 

The profile of the Bombay University, under the 
1974 Act, acquired a new dimension of growth and 
development with its m-built resilient strength of 
strong foundations. The geographical jurisdicbon 
was once again extended by the 1974 Act. 

The statistical profile of the University for the 
year 1991-92 is presented herein to offer a glimpse of 
the magnitude of responsibilities that this grand 
University is shouldering. 

Junsdictibn : Distncts of Greater Bom¬ 

bay, Thane, Raigad, Rat- 
nagiri and Sindhudurg. 

L4xatwn : Fort, Matunga & Kalina 

Campuses and several 
buildings outside these 
campuses. 

Umversitjf Departments ; 35 

- Student Enrobtteni . 7,034 

Colleges Affiliated : 232 

- Student Entcdment : 2,04^439 
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Kteogiiisei InsHtutim 

66 

- Student Enrolment 

3,579 

Imiiiute of Distance Education 
- Student Enrciment 

19,034 

Carware Institute of Career 
Education & Dadopment 


— Student Enrolment 

324 

Number of Examinations 
Conducted 

683 

Students appeared in 
the Eximination 

l,69y465 

Overseas Students 

422 

Ubraries-Specud 

Department of Chemical Teduiology 

Jamnalal Baja) Institute of Management Studies 

Two Main Libraries: 


Fcxrt Can^nis and Kalina Campus (Jawaharlal 
Nehru Library) 

— Readers Served 

1,180 Fort 

5,800 JNL 

- Books & Periodicak 


used bif Readers 

42,990 Fort 

1,53,012 JNL 

- Postgraduate Students 
registered with the 
libraries 

292 Fort 

1,796 JNL 

~ Other Readers 

2,684 Fbrt 

2,600 JNL 

- Books Lent for Home 
reading 

11323 Fort 

41322 JNL 

- Books Purehased 


(excluding periodicals ): 

553 Fort 

3358 JNL 


The Universily Department of Adult and Con¬ 
tinuing Education CMganises various camps to pro¬ 
mote and foster adult education to the masses within 
the jurisdiction of the University. The Board of Ex¬ 
tra-Mural Studies also conducts various courses for 
the benefit of rural population. Its benevc^t pro¬ 
grammes are intensifi^ to provide informal, practi¬ 
cal education to rural segments. 

The Institute of Distance Education caters to ttie 
needs of students all over die country, who prefer 
distanoeeducation. Thelnstituteoffeiscourses lead¬ 


ing to file degrees of B.Coin., M.A., M.Com., 
M Sc. (Maths), M.Ed., DJJ4., D.Oiai 

The Department of Students' Welfare is always 
vibrant with the arganisation of oo-cutricular pro¬ 
grammes for the all round devdopment of fiie per¬ 
sonality of the studentcoiniminity.AStudentsCoun- 
cU is a statutory body under the Bondiay University 
Act, 1974. It is a representative body of students 
drawn from various faculties, sports, NGC, NS6 
and cultural activities. The Department of Students' 
Welfare is focussed on promoting student wdfare. 
It organises a Western Zone Inter-University Com¬ 
petition, Inter-University National Competition, An¬ 
nual Youth Festival and several progirainmes for foe 
%velfafe of the students. 

University Emjdoyinent and Guidance Bureau 
provides asnstanoe to students seeking part-time 
employment during vacation time. 

The University has an exclusive twdve storeyed 
hostel budding for its overseas students. There are 
three other boys hostels for University students and 
one hostel for ladies pursuing postgraduate courses 
in the various Univeisity Departments. 

The Univeisity has its own Press at the Fort 
Campus. In foe Examination House at Kalina Cam¬ 
pus too, we have a Modem Press with Confidential 
Reprographic and Offset Unit (CR.O. Unit) and 
RICO — Printing Machine (Sized A-3). 

The administrative scenario has received a close 
attention with the introduction of Fax in the Exami¬ 
nation House and University Office. The examina- 
tions^ results are announc^ in time as tiiere is 
optimum utilisation of Software Con^uter Unit in 
processii^ the results. The photooi^jying fadlities 
are extended to all the campuses. 

The Jamnalal Bajaj Institute of Nfonsgement 
Studies, located m an independent budding, is a 
Department with international reputation. It trains 
talmted youth fai a variety of management studies 
in general management, finance, marketing, admini- 
stniticm, etc. The Institute has its independent U- 
Ivary with most upto-date standard publications^ 
and is actively engaged since its inception (1966) in 
furthermg the cause of the Management Movement 
of the couAtiy fiuough Research, Training and 
Consultancy. 

The Department of Chemical Tecduiology is a 
very presti^ous Department of fiie Univeisity. It 
has its own premises, a specially designed can^^ 



admeatfurlng 16 acres to suit its purpose^ at Ma- 
tunga. It Has won itself and for ttie Unlver^^ inter¬ 
national leopg^tion through its academic merits. It 
has its own independent Uhiaiy, laboratory and 
other equipments. It is also active in scientific ex¬ 
change pipgrunines with many countries such as 
the USA. It serves the world of techndogy and 
indusby by training md equipping theirxnanpower. 

With file academic attainments, social and cul¬ 
tural responsibilities of file Univer^ty are growing. 
The linkages with fiie past are always nurtured at 
the a p prop ri ate tune to maintam the pristine glory 
of the University. The University has painted many 
dreams for modernising file administrative and 
academic structure to meet the challenges of time. In 
the absence of substantial private fun<fing, it cannot 
be denied that the real control in our situation to 
which the University has to submit is that of the 
State Government. To facilitate the Univeisity to 
give of its best for the community that is nurtunng 
It, and to generate a healthy environment sensitive 
to scholarship and values that contribute to charac¬ 
ter and nation building, the autommiy of the Uni¬ 
versity can bear no conflict with die s^te. 

The Govemmoit giant-iivaid ^rslem has starved 
the Univei^ty completely of any development for 
It pays only Ae salaries for the teachers and a lim¬ 
it^ ntimbCT of non-teaching staff. The Government 
has put the entire burden on die University for all 
the developmental projects, modemisabon of its 
office equipments and infrastructural facilities, 
updating of libraries and library facilities and so on. 
Whatever little the University is able to ob^m from 
the University Grants Comiuission, for develop¬ 
ment of campuses, lecture complex and the rest, die 
State Government has blocked fiiat grant because it 
is unable to commit its matching share. 

Despite the manifold challenges confrontii^ the 
University, sustained endeavours will always en¬ 
sure the unmhibited development of the University 
and the upgradabon of its high standards. 


3. Qunled ISM 

TcdoRdogy 


4 Staltetta 

1948 

5 OvksfcPdltlcs 

1948 

6. ^ipUed 
PB)Niiology 

1959 

7 Uw 

1959 

8 &^glish 

1962 

9 Sanskrit 

1963 


10 Mathematics 1963 

11 J&Iiutttuteof 1964 

Management 

Studies 


12 library Science 1965 

13 Ijfipitoira 1964 

14 Goman 1964 

15 Fkcncli 1993 


BScObchO 

EFlutiii. 

IdjCheBi. Gngg. 

MJScClW 

Mi%um 

MSc Oy Rc a c arc h ) 
ni.acrBcii) 
ni.D (SdniGe) 
hLA. 

MSc. 

M.FIdL 

RlD. 

MJL 

M.A (byReneardi) 

MJlilL 

Ph.D 

MA. 

MJhfl 

PltD 

LLM. 

Ph.D 

MA. 

Fh.D 

MA 

FliD 

Cenlflcate in Sanficiit 

Dlplama in Sandoit 

Olpl<ana in Comparative 

Mythedogy 

MA 

M.SC 

MJ%fl 

FhD 

MMS. 

MAM 

MJPJwL 

MJdjM 

DMM. 

DCM 

D5M 

DJ45 

DAM 

Ph.D 

BLlib Sc. ^ 

MJJb Sc 

MA 

PhD 

MA 

PhD 

Certificate in German 
Olploaia in German 
MA 
FIlD 

Cettificale in Frendi 


Umoersity Departments 

Name of the Year of CounesOffered 

Uu De^iment EataNukment 


16. AiaUc 


1 fiamomics 1921 MA 

MA (byReaeardO 
MFhfl. 

Ph.D. 

2 Sexiotogy 1919 MA. 

MJhfl. 

Ph.D 


17 Fenian 


18 Qicmistty 


D^oma in French 
1993 MA 

Ph.D 

Certificate in Arabic 
Difdonia in Arabk 
1993 MA 

FIlD 

DIploina in Fenian 
1966 Mfic. 

M.Sc (by Reaeardd 

M.Fhfl 

FhDi 
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19. 

Hslcey 

1968 

M.A. 

M.Phfl. 

FIlD 

20. 

Maratfil 

1969 

ma. 


MFhiL 
Ph.D. 

CertiAcite In Maraftt 
D^dcou tai MantU 

1969 MJi. 

VLFUL 
PkD 

1970 

MJniffl. 

PI 1 .D 

1970 MA. 

MFhiL 
PhD 

1971 MSc. 

<by ReseardO 
M.Flkn 
Ph.D. 

1974 

CP 9 rt-tiine) 

Mi>hiL 
PltD 

1978 M.FA 

aPA. 

Dijrfonia in Mubk (HVO 
D^rfoma in Music Star 
QUO 

Dipknts in Music Tlibla 

QUO 

Diploma in MuncU^ 

(HVU 

27 Computgr fidgwgg 1978 M^ 

PhJ3. 

D^oma in Computer 
Progr amm ing 
D^ihana in Gampufer 
Software Tedmiqua 
I^jlama in Computer 
Sdenoe 4c AppUcation 


28 

Kannada 

1980 

MA. 

MPhil 

HlD. 

Catiflcate in Kannada 

29 

Commerce 

1960 

MGom. 

MCom fttyReseardO 
M.FhiL 

FIlD 

30 

lifeSdenoe 

1981 

MSc 

M.SC (by Rcseardi) 
M4%iL 

Fha 

31 

Sindhi 

1981 

MA. 

PhD 

32. 

Urdu 

1982 

MA. 

MFML 

rh.D 

33. HiOosopliy 

1986 

MA. 

MA.(bylle8e8rdi) 

M.FhiL 

HlD. 

34 

Centre of BmI 
Aftican Studies 

1971 

MA. 

Ph.D 

as. 

Centre of Soviet 
Studies 

1972 

MA. 

PhD 
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CONCEPT OF AUTONOMY 

Witti Special Reference to Autonomous Colleges 

JJ4.ICIVII1* 


Autonomy 

Autoncnxiy is government of an organisation 
persons most deeply affectedly ttieorganisaticm in 
the best interest of ttie oiganisation, with minimum 
in terfe rence from other agenoes. 

Thus since a university is a ooiraminity of teadi- 
ers, students and research^, committed to commu¬ 
nication and advancement of knowledge, university 
autonomy is government of a university by these 
groups for the furtherance of education and research 
witti miniinum interference of the goveriunent whidi 
has to have some control, because it has to see that 
tax-payersfundsareopHmallyutilised foradiieving 
the goals of the university. 

Similarly college autonomy means diat the pnn- 
dpal, teachers and to some extent students are m 
charge of admissions, curriculum, teaching, exami¬ 
nations and appointments, subject to the control of 
the university which is to see that the standards are 
mamtamed and die contid of die managemeitf which 
has to see that everythmg is done in an open and 
objective manner. 

In the same way, we can have autonomy of a 
university department, or of department of a col¬ 
lege, autonomy of a research organisation and ulti¬ 
mately autonomy of a teacher to teach with as much 
freedinn as possible. 

The basic philosophy is diat a person or group 
which is free and autonomous is more efficient than 
a person or a group which is controlled. Of course, 
the person or the group has to be responsible and 
accountable for its actions, but there is no interfer¬ 
ence in the day-to-day functkming of the individual 
or the group. 

The basic philosophy is similar to one which 
statesthat a fieemarket economy will lead to greater 
productivity than a controlled economy and that 


*Jawekar Lai Ndiru UnmetsUyartd Mathemtiad 
Sciences Trust Sodetv, 

076$, New Friends Colony, New Ddhi - 110065. 


democracy leads to greater creativity than the dicta¬ 
torship. 

Some Thoughts on Univeniy Aotonomy 

i) I seek univeisiy autonomy because Ibdieve a 
univernty cannot function without it. My mo¬ 
tivation is practical. I want autonomy for the 
university because without autonomy, a uni¬ 
versity cannot draw the best either from its 
ViceChancelloror from its teadiers or from its 
students or stimulate die best in them. 

~V.KILV.Rao 

u) A nice balance has to be kept between two 
necessities, namely, the necessity of freedom 
for academic institutions and the necessity that 
they should serve the nation's needs. Let me 
first state the position negahvely. Autonomy 
doesnotmean either independence from soaal 
objectives or isolation from social change. A 
university is not a sovoeign body. It comes 
into existence by legidation and maintains it¬ 
self and acquires the physical faalibes for its 
functicming largely through the aid of public 
funds Every state has the inherent power to 
see that its universities funcbon as instruments 
for the service of society; and it has the explicit 
authority to do so through both its legislative 
and finandal powers. Uraversities have the 
obligation to supply tiie countiy with the aca¬ 
demically trained personnel it requires fOT its 
development. 

- V K.Ry. Rao 

iii) Positively, university autonomy relates to the 
followii^ five main sets of questicms: 

a) Thesdectionandappctintmentofthesenior 
meihbersof the university- its teachers, re¬ 
searchers, and administrators; 

b) The sdection of its students of various grades; 

c) The objectives and therefore the patterns of 
curricular programmes whidi the students 
will pursue, and of the standards of attain¬ 
ment to be required for the award of its 
d egrees and diplomas; 

d) The choioe of its research pr o gramm es; and 
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e> llieaaoesametitof the iadlities requited and 
die allocafion ol lesoiiicea, (i«. cd space, of 
re am ent inoome and of capital funds) be¬ 
tween ihfferent interests, services and ao 
tivitles. 

-V,K.R.V.Rao 

iO Society, functioning through govemment or 
dupoii^ intelligent and infimned public c^n- 
ion can indicate what it wants, but it is for the 
tmiveisities and their academic and adminis¬ 
trative personnd to decide what should be 
done in order tomeet these wants. It Is true that 
supply has to be adjusted todemand; but it is 
alw true that die supplier must have the free¬ 
dom to regulate and operate his supplying 
machinery, if he is to adjust supply todemand. 
Moreover, in die case of an imponderable 
commodity lilce knowledge, demand cannot be 
the sole aiUter of supply. The supply of knowl¬ 
edge and research has an inner propulsion of 
its own diat quite often outstnps and antia- 
pates demands, and indeed serves to create it 
Hence university autoncHny and experimenta¬ 
tion in courses, ^Uabuses of study and in 
research isan essential condition for enabling it 
to perform a progressive and dynamic rolem a 
pr o g ressive society. The uhiversity's technical 
efficiency in meeting felt demands of academic 
skills IS dependoit upon its courses of study 
and methodsof teaching, and established stan¬ 
dards erf evaluation, examination, and academic 
performance. These, in turn, demand freedom 
for die university to dt^>oseof its physical and 
financial resources and control itsbudget m the 
manner it thinks fit for the due discharge of its 
dual function of dissemination and promotion 
of knowledge. Autonomy of this kind is a 
functional prer e quisite for the university. 

-V.KR.V.Rdo 

v) Added to this is the unquestionable fact thatits 
presence stimulates and its absence deters the 
best of men fitim seeking membership of tiie 
university as teachers or scholars or research¬ 
ers. Hence, my conviction fliat positive auton¬ 
omy is <rf the essence, tiie flesh, blood and 
bones of tiie univerdty structures. 

- V.K.R. V. Rao 

viy When I q)eak of the autonomy of the univerd- 
ties, I do not mean tiiat the universities claim 

the slatusof a State withina ^te.Thedaimfor 


autonomyoftheuniversIttea am C Mms loasug- 
gestion that poUtied power should not inter¬ 
fere in tiie academic matters of the univetslties 
and should leave the universities toadminisler 
tiieir affairs, uninterrupted by an external pun 
or pressure. The aotonomy of the univectity 
also means that tiie executive organs of the iini- 
ventity should notlnqrfnge upon tiie bee and 
fearless functioning of its faculties. University 
autonomy also means tiiat amongst tiie teach¬ 
ers themseilves there mustbe no question of su- 
pericR* or inferior. Senior teachers must give 
full liberty and freedom to the junior teachers 
to express tiiemselves in all acadentic matters 
before questions crfpcrfky are decided. 

— P.B. Cajendragaikar 

vii) Lastly, the autonomy of tine university postu¬ 
lates that in tiieir search for trutii and in tiie 
expression of tiie ccmclusions, they reach, the 
members of dte faculties and the studoits should 
be unafraid of popular prejudices. It is likely 
that some conclusions whktii the academics 
reach might be distasteful to the puUic mind. 
But fear of public critidwn must not deter the 
academics from expressing their viewsopenty, 
clearly and unamlrfguoiisly. 

- P.B. Gajendrttgadkar 

viii) The univ^sity cranmunity today must start a 
univeraity movement It is of tiie utmost Im¬ 
portance for the university amnnunity to fos¬ 
ter in the mind of the general public faitii in 
certain ba^c valires. For achieving this object 
an intellectual diafogue is of utmost impor¬ 
tance. The university community must con¬ 
tinuously engage itself in an intdlectual dia¬ 
logue witii pcrfitical poweron tiie one hand and 
with the larger community on tiie other. The 
dialogue must be personal, directive, fair and 
fearless. 

- P.B. Ga^atdrt^adkar 

ix) Did not Nehru say tint if the untversitiesdis^ 
charge tiidr duties satisfactority, eveiytiiing 
will be %veU witii our oountiy? It lies with the 
uraveisity oranmunity to fiiUti tiiispfophecy of 
Nehru. The diallenge of today is no doubt 
grim; but if we are de te nn i ned to meet that 
challei^, we wifi certahity be able to it 

India has a g^oitoits history Of five titousand 
yean. Let it not be said about the present 
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generation tlwt ki the hour of peiil, die edu¬ 
cated men «id vMsmm of India did not re¬ 
spond to the call of duty. 

- PJt. C0jcndTagadkar 

The Role of the Goeemment 

Usually univeisity autonomy implies that the 
goverranentdiould not mterfere in the affairs of the 
university. However, the government isaocountable 
to the public for the funds that it spends on the 
university. It has to exercise some control on the 
universities to see that the funds are properly spent 
It can encourage some activities providing some 
funds for these and it can discourage some achvities 
by withdrawing funds from them. Thus in inc»t 
foreign countries government provides funds to 
univ^ities d^^ending on the number of students 
permitted in various courses and no umveraty can 
increase the number of students itself. The per¬ 
mission for Ph.D programmes is not easily given 
and no um versity can start a PitD programme on its 
own. But once a programme is started, the univer¬ 
sity IS completely free to run it the way it likes. The 
government may itself like some courses tobe started 
and may provide the funds for the same. 

Inourcountry/ the government does not mmd if 
a university admits double the number of students 
for which faalilies exist, provided no additional 
funds are asked from the government. Thus the 
government does not discourage lowering of stan¬ 
dards; m fact It encourages it. The government itself 
starts new colleges and universities without making 
adequate provisions for them. Every umversity is 
automatically permitted to start a Ph.D. programme 
m any subject whether adequate faalitiesm the form 
of qualified staff and laboratory equipment and 
library books exist or not Thus while in other coun¬ 
tries government control is used to maintain and 
raise standards, in our country it is used to dilute 
standards. 

Political Inteifetcnce in the 
University Autonimiy 


inelfc6#ofiadtideniiiidng university auton- 
OBH^giiiPOiigp appowiiBMiitfii convcniBnr peFBons 
as ViceOmedtofB. Sinoe the Vice-Oianodfor Js a 
key parson in the iinivenityv die ruling pcdiUcat 
party can haveagreatdealolfatfliiencein the imiver- 
rity through him. However, the opposition knows 
the affiliation of sudi a VioeOiaiiodlor and begins 
togim for himfrom tile day betakes office. Theiesult 
is thattiieuniversitybecomesa politlealarena where 
8ti}^x>fters and opponents of tiie rulii^ party fig^t 
Hhetr battles. Teadm and students are divided 
into politically motivated groups. When pbtitks enters 
through one gate of the university, autotKHny leaves 
from the otiier gate of the university. Peace in the 
academic campus is disturbed and there is no di¬ 
mate for academic pursuits. Unlveisity autonomy 
becomes meanin^ess under these conditions. 


This happens in many universities and tins re¬ 
cently happened in Rajasthan University where the 
Vice^^ancellor was changed in tiie interest of tiie 
political parties and academic activities in tiie uni¬ 
versity came to a stand still. 

Another method through whidi the state gov- 
onments manage to control the universities is by 
means of making posts of registrars, deputy regis¬ 
trars and even assistant registrars as transferable 
within the state. These officers of the university run 
regularly to state secretariats to get their transfers to 
convenient locations and this gives a lever to the 
bureaucrats and politidans to manipulate things in 
the universities. The officers care more for the bu¬ 
reaucrats and the politicians than for the Vice-Chan 
cellors and the academicians. This is apparently 
done to control the powers of registrars, tot essen 
tially It results in transfer of powers from within the 
university to the political powers. This means com¬ 
plete erosion of the university autonomy. 

With tliese powers, the bureaucrats and tiie 
pohtiaans manipulate appointments of professors 
and readers and sometimes they stoop low enough 
to manipulate university results and corruption 
prevails in the university ^rstem. 


In our country university autonomy has been 
threatened much more by political interference than 
by government interference. The distinction is im¬ 
portant Tbegovernrrientniteribenoehastobetimxi^ 
open directives to the university, while political 
interference can be in more subtle ways. 


The politicians consider univerrities as centres 
of political influence rather than as centres of learn¬ 
ing There can be no univetsity autonomy under 
these conditions. 

This type of political interference is unknown in 
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Western nniverstties. There pc^itlc^ parties com¬ 
pete with one anoflier to see as to which political 
party can he^ in building up academic activities on 
iheonnptiaesso that the universities can deliver die 
goods for the nation and nation is in a position to 
compete internationally. 

In our country, we have started talking of inter- 
national economic oompelition and ^obalisation 
widiout reali^ig that without an internationally 
con^ieti tive educational ^rstem, all this can make no 
sense and for that purpose, political interference in 
the universities will have to be stc^>ped completely 
forfowith. 

Univenify Autonomy and 
External lamination System 

AH universities have the autonomy to conduct 
their exairanatacm in the way diey like. With almost 
no exception all affiliated universities have opted for 
external examination system. One group senior 
teachers prepares die syllabus, another group of 
teachers teaches it and a third group of teachers from 
outside the university sets and examines the papers. 
Since die external examiners are not sure what has 
been taught in different collies, they set some stan¬ 
dard questions and provide plenty of options The 
students can leave 30 to 40% of the course and 
prepare answers for some questions from made- 
easy books, woiic for three mcmths In a year and can 
pass the examinations and get good degrees. No real 
learning takes place, no dunking takes place and 
often good books are not taught at all. The universi¬ 
ties have given up dieir own right to examine die 
way they like. 

Once I visited Roorkee University as Chairman 
of a UGC committee and had a discussion with the 
entire faculty tiierc. They complained "You at ITT, 
Kanpur examine your own students and you can 
teach the way you like, but we at Roorkee have an 
externa] examination tystem". When 1 asked them 
whether the external examination system was re¬ 
quired in die Act of the univeraty, it became clear 
diat the teachers had diemselves imposed the chains 
of die external examination ^stem on diemsdves 
and diat di^ themselves could break these chainsby 
just passing a resedution in the academic council. 
Some years later they did precisely this and now 
ih^ have a much better examinatkm ^stem. 

External examinatkMi system weak^is univer¬ 


sity autonomy which indudes teacher auiohD^ 
and student autonony. It i n ter fe r es with flierig^oif 
the teacher to guide teaming process of the students 
and inteifeies with the right of die students to mean¬ 
ingful interaction with their teacheis. Universily au¬ 
tonomy is incomplete without teacher autonomy . 
and teacher autonomy is incomplete without inter¬ 
nal assessment 

Why College Autonomy? 

Today the students in colleges are comptetdy 
alienated frcmi die educaticMial sy^em. Their main 
contact with the teachers is as passive listners to die 
lectures of the teachers. have sddom person- 
to-person discussiems. They feel thattiiey canas well 
study widi the help of made-ea^ books and private 
tutors and they are not often interested in attending 
college classes. 

We have always praised our andent Gurukida 
system of education widi its close rdadcn^pbetiveen 
Gurus and Shtskyas. Today we are farthest from this 
relationship. In fact students and teachers m the 
west are following this system much more than we 
are following If we want to Imng greater cemtact 
between students and teachers^ internal examina¬ 
tion system is necessary and for that college auton¬ 
omy IS a must 

Continuous Internal Assessment 

Here the teacher teaches his students. He gives 
them quizzes almost every wedc. He also gives 
regular assignments^, mid-semester tests and end- 
semester tests, he corrects all these either himself or 
with the help of assistants. AA the marked answer 
books are shown to all the students so that students 
can see whether the marking is fair. The students can 
discuss dieir marks with die teacher so diat the 
teacher is veiy careful in marking. 

The teacher has not only to give absolute marks, 
but he has to give grades. He has to grade die 
students in order of merit, so that each student again 
becomes a watchdog on the teirneas of die system. In 
addition, students give their evaluation of die teach¬ 
ers and courses so that they feel involved in die 
system. 

The teacher keeps a record of topics taught in 
every lecture. He keeps die records of the quizzes, 
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asai gi imef nte and teste, so liiat eveiybody can see 
iluit die course has bem covered ill fall. 

In dUs system every student has to have ftie 
textbook and he has to read die easier parts himself 
so that the load oi die teacher Is reduced and Ids 
* exandnation load is cone^xmdihg^ tocreased. He 
gets hdp hotn senior studmts in correcting assign¬ 
ments who are paid for this work and who paidy 
sui^xnt dieir education duou^ this work. 

Autottomons Cidleges 

The teachers of autonomous ccdleges have die 
power and die responsibility to see that 

1) All admissions are onmerlt; 

2) AH examinadcms are fair and objective and 
there is no secrecy about these; 

3) Minimum time is spent in omductmg the ex¬ 
aminations; 

4) All appointments made in the colleges are fair; 
and 

5) The university cumciilum is modified (while 
keeping the same standard) in order to use the 
eTqrerdse of the faculty and the needs of die 
region. 

Kothari Commission had recommended auton¬ 
omy for colleges and this has recently been sup¬ 
ported by the UGC. The UGC has agreed to provide 
additional funds to autonomous colleges. In qjite of 
dus support/ the scheme has not made as mudi 
pTogressasit should havCr for the following reasons: 

1. The state governments are not prepared to give 
up dieir powers over the government run col¬ 
leges; 

2. The managements of private coUeges are ap¬ 
prehensive that th^ lose tiieir powers; 

3. The teachers are themselves not fully willing to 
assume die full re^ponsibiUties of autonomy; 
and 

4. There is apprehension that a college degree 
may not have the same status as a university 
degree. 

The state governments and the college manage¬ 
ments have to serve the interest of education rather 


than serve Cheir own interesi. tfevoybodywca^bi 
the iidenest of die educadon of die genen^oii/ 

aome of these pnd d en te can be solved eaai^. The 
baaic ipKsdon diat Is to be deddod is viiette we 
want taprodoce students who wodc dvou^ioot die 
year;/atiidente team how to learn and how to 
tiiink for themsdvefl^ who are adfreHant arid who 
can face prablema of modern tfaneSr or we want just 
to produce diose vdio can cram answers to some 
standard questkxis and foiget diem soon afterwards. 

Autonomous Institalions Elsewhere 

Exxsept in the Indian subcontinent/ everywhere 
in the wodd all educational institutions including 
schools^/ colleges/ universltiesi/ research insdtuticHis 
are autonomoiis and aU examinations are intemaL 
Universities sometime ccmddct their own admission 
tests and employers hold their independent inter¬ 
views. Students know diatdiese teste and interviews 
would be fair and do not depend upon the recmn- 
mendationsthey get. Therefore/ tiiey concentrate on 
learning rather dian on cranuiung. 

There autonomy produces wonderful results. 
Students work for 50 hours a week for 10 months in 
ayearasagainstouTStudents whoworkfor 12 weeks 
in a year. They work 4 to 5 times as hard as students 
in ourcountry. Wecannot afford to wasteand we are 
wasting our resources. They can afford to waste/but 
th^ are not wasting any. Their system is full of 
optimism and full of faith. Our system is chaiacter- 

ty cynicism and lade of faith 

Autonomous colleges offer a way out; but it 
needs courageous minds to accept die challenge. 

Every successful autonomous ccdlege will give a 
new faith to our educational system. Teachers can¬ 
not change die whole educational system, but they 
can work together to change the institution th^ 
work in and to run it as they like by getting for it an 
autonomous status. We hope that more and more 
college teachers will accept the diallenge. 

Refacncea 
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Bduaotot^g Mattaeniatical Sdences Trust Society, New 
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State Financial Support to 
Non-Govemment Colleges 

iCK.Ba|aP 


In the process of higher education use of sub¬ 
stantial amount of scarce natumal resources is in¬ 
volved. Expenditure on it has acquired greater 
interest and is a matter of debate in the context of the 
present day resource crunch, policy of liberalisa¬ 
tion, econcmiic reforms and freeenterpnse. The very 
impact of higher education witii its sodo<economic 
befits is being debated; its cost is being calculated 
to correlate it to expenditure and social rewards. All 
the same if education consolidates human capital 
and is of paramount importance, how is it that 
education can not be a purely economic activity, and 
how is it that it is argued to be accepted as a social 
responsibility function of the government and is 
tai^ only as a marginally promobve and com¬ 
memorative function by the few influential persons 
with a politico-academic nexus In this total context 
an important question which continues to be dis¬ 
cussed IS as to who should partially or fully pay for 
higher education If the soaety is its direct benefici¬ 
ary, then how is an unemplc^ed person who is also 
a part of it not a beneficiary of this education If 
education helps to achieve social mobility and po¬ 
litical stability, then it becomes the state function to 
finance it to ensure its enlarged and equitable access 
to all, and if it is a state function, then why should it 
not be a fundamental democratic right and a sole 
state enterpnse For some education is now a gigan¬ 
tic industry All these questions and many more 
make the practice and system of finanong of higher 
education particularly in the collegiate sector a 
hybrid of central, state and private efforts and make 
it more complex with brmefits becoming substan¬ 
tially diverse and qualitatively uneven in different 
parte of the country. 

In all government, university, constituent or 
maintained colleges the state governments play the 
key role in rimiung them. They are more or less 
govemment ^tablishments iKitwithstanding tiie 
noticeable variations in academic standards and 
intiastiucture, location and vialulity, excdleiKe and 

poverty, tinancial control aiui sustenance. But in the 


*Dean of Cott^es-cum-Director, Grf/ege Deodopment 
Council HJ>. University, ShimJa-lTlOOS. 


case of privately run colleges the practice of grant- 
m-aid offers an interesting study brause of existing 
patterns of financing these institutions. By and 
large, the quantum of support to a non-government 
college is hnked to enrolment, sanetkmed staff 
strength, its revenue, expenditure on miscdlaraous 
Items of maintenance and its defiat In some states 
the year of establishment of a college and its perma¬ 
nent affiliation to the university are crucial factors 
and determme grant-mnaid to it There is so much of 
diversity in the patterns and procedures being fol¬ 
lowed in different slates that an attempt may be 
required to be made to homogouse the same. There 
have been loud complaints about government indif¬ 
ference to these particularly in the matter of suppent 
for their maintenance m the absence of waning phil¬ 
anthropic instinct and receding interests erf manage¬ 
ments to nm these. In our complex educational 
scenario the colleges continue to be eiKxmraged to 
be opened by private managements because of 
demographic pressure and regional political com¬ 
pulsions It is hoped that the college education 
would improve the quality of life and would help in 
social gams Theoretically there is nothing wrong 
with such a perception but m practice the colleges 
which have no staff and infrastructure, offer only 
textbook benefits with r^licated obsolete and ir¬ 
relevant ccHirses, and have no practical utility to¬ 
wards creation erf human capital or consolidation of 
human resource or even in improving the quality erf 
life In fact a large number of colleges are no institu¬ 
tions for general improvCTient erf our youth and 
their only function is to erffer paiking facilities to 
those who |cnn them witiiout any future assurance. 
The state governments allow such colleges to be 
opened as sooal concessions enr in re^xmse to cer¬ 
tain extraneous compulsions but these coUeges 
never mature into institutions with any sound base 
and tiiese ultimately diaracterisea dragon the sys¬ 
tem. 

New Colleges 

The approach towards opening new colleges is 
so ambivatot and arbitrary that tiie entire exercise 
looks farcica] and at best a formality of sorts. The 
privately managed colleges thus opened have to 
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undei^go besides dieir iniW prMema, 

their Ufdong pangs of survival. Whefe dieM olifer an 
intaiesting history of struggle for eadstence in the 
presentday cxmtextmost of dieseeontinue to slafVh 
mer for survival and eventually get turned into 
social slums. This brings the issue of grant-in-aid 
centre stage. Financial support is their licvemost 
nagging problem. They have no regen e r a ting finan¬ 
cial potential; no resouroe base, no assets and noth¬ 
ing to fall bade upon except looking at the state 
government fca* ccmtinuoi^y bailing them out 
through grants-in-aid But why should any state 
government wholly or partially pay for a private 
enterprise howsoever noble it may be. And if atall it 
has to pay then what should be the extort of such a 
payment and on what items. If it has to pay partly 
for the salaries of the staff, then why should it also 
not pay for the infrastructure and updating of teach¬ 
ing tools. And if it pays for bodi, dien why should 
higher education not tea state function tote totally 
financed by it and if this be so, what would be the 
residual role of private managements in higher 
education. These are again some of the questions 
which are linked to the promotive and partiapatory 
role of private managements of colleges in the coun¬ 
try. Brides dus, heterogeneity in rinancing such 
institutions among different states and similar types 
of institutions in the same state, creates difficulties 
inherent m any discu^ion on the ^tem 

Educational finance is now shaping into a re¬ 
spectable field of eccmoinic enquiry More so when 
expansion of higtei* education is being linked to 
trends in manpower needs, employment opportuni¬ 
ties and general soaal upbftment. Apart from tins 
vanous colleges which draw the grant benefits 
whether partial, substantial or complete, in the 
country's educational system, demonstrate consid¬ 
erable variation and divergence in the delivery sys¬ 
tem of these services i e, quality, fools and benefits 
of teaching To further complicate the obtaining 
picture, diere is a stiongbelief m the country that the 
local units defy disapline and even healthy state 
checks. While 'education for all' is emerging as a 
strong political and soaal requirement, it is becom¬ 
ing a fountainhead of many a malpractice and ex¬ 
ploitation. Where education is conadered as a basic 
function of the government and a soaal right of the 
people, to ensure promotion of human values, there 
is a compelling case for governmental involvement 
in education particularly in the context of expand¬ 
ing and rapd mterest in formation of human capital 
for the progress and develo(»nent of a counby. 

Investment in institutions of higher education is 


no 4oabt be^eficbA^to die entire society and^may 
without ii^ustice tedd^yed by die generalcontri- 
bution of the entire society. But die pnqxxrittan has 
generated conridetSbledQnfioversy. There isa his¬ 
torical view which Maldius offered while feding 
co n ce r ned about "population ex{^ 06 ion". He re¬ 
garded education as a worthwhile investment if it 
could, indeed, proride die '^neans of incukatii^ 
halrits which would lead to family limitation". He 
maintained dial education is neoeasaiy to assure 
"dvd liber^ and thus "graierate prudoitial habits" 
(cited in Vaiz^, 1962; 19). There is a sodal view, an 
educationist's view, and then there is an all perva¬ 
sive democratic and pcditical view that education 
should continue to be supported as common wel¬ 
fare measure by the state government The ccmela- 
tion between investment in education, human capi¬ 
tal formation, economic development and the well- 
being of nation is quite well-known. That is why, ^ 
slogans like education for ail, education fca*democ¬ 
racy, education for equality of opportunity, and of 
course soao-economic inq^rovement are there 
Thus there is always a compellmg case for govern¬ 
mental involvement in education which aims at 
ensuring better future, eocmomic growth, provision 
of manpower and promotion of common human 
values. 

Once It is accepted that higher education is an 
instrument of soaal change and national develop¬ 
ment the need for a positive government role m 
promoting it gets established. It is perhaps under 
this belief that Programme of Action 1992 sucemetiy 
stated that there is an urgent need to review, revise 
and update grant-m-aid rules m the light of recent 
developments in the field of higher education. This 
has even observed that the UGC should formulate 
model guidelmes in this regard particularly after 
taking into account review of issues such as per- 
capita income, internal resource generation, per¬ 
formance appraisal of teachers, etc. The Eighth Flan 
dexniment (1992-97) of the Planning Omnmi^cm 
has inier-alm stated, "higher education needs to be 
extended in an equitable and cost effective maimer 
mainly by large scale expansion of Distance Educa¬ 
tion system and increasing private and voluntary 
agenaes". This document has also identified thrust 
areas such as integrated approach to higher educa¬ 
tion, excellence in htg|her education, expansion of 
education, in an equitable and cost effective man¬ 
ner, tn the process of making die higher educatiem 
system self-supporting malditg higher education 
relevant in the context of changing scxto-economic 
scenario, promotion of value education and 
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of muiaging system in the univeisi- 
lie^ TheconoemfEir Iwtter commitinent to enhance 
^ quality and ejPticacy of hig^ education gets 
e^msbed from intent of dtegovemm^t from 
dda. The Tiew gels furdier strengthened in the con* 
teidtof-ooleasal waste in the field of higher education 
that is behig noticed and which requiies to be 
chedked. ^ducatioiial reforms notwithstanding, it is 
a fact thatlhepercentage of GNP spent on education 
haskicreasdCrfrom 12% in 1950-51 to 3.9% in 1986- 
87, whereas the share of plan expenditure came 
down from 7486 % in first Han to 3.55% m Seventh 
Flan. Besides this, ccmvaitumal higher education in 
partictdar is a picture of national wastage, with out- 
dated courses and bfdess teaching. According to an 
estimate out of every 100 students who join a col¬ 
lege, only 31 complete their degree and out of these, 
26 are rouBne third divi^oners. These statistical 
references apart, the general quality of teaching in 
colleges with indifferent teachers and crowded 
classes is nothing short of promoting contempt for 
collegiate education The irrelevance of such educa¬ 
tion IS too pronounced to be repeated. In the colle¬ 
giate sector the innovative approaches, the tools of 
nwdem technological information boom, improved 
teachmg styles etc., have not even gone near the 
peiiph^ of our system. The march of modernity 
does not seem to have even touched it. 

Standards 

In such a scenano most of the standards in 
private colleges present yet a mine confusing and 
gloomy picture. Theoretically they offer new public 
pohey optiems which means greater educational 
choice with open enrolment and a different culture 
of responsibility and accountabiliy. Opening of a 
private college is a democrahe option to offer higher 
education without any stiait-jacket-policy expan¬ 
sion of the state ^vemment sponsor^ system But 
fmvate ccdl^es which are normally opened with 
the concurrence of the state govemmail and are 
givenaffiliation by the concerned universities aftera 
formality of sorts, usually live through a prolonged 
nightmare of financial crisis and make belief of sur¬ 
vival through government grant Most of the pri¬ 
vate colleges are opened to perpetuate the sodal 
mstinci to offer high^ education of better quality as 
a social service gesture but soon this activity t^ces 
tile shape of a business management of a social 
institutaon sol^ loc^ng to the government for 
stdsstantial soul saving subsidies. The survival of 
{mvate colleges is directly linked to availalnltty of 
perennial government grants. In opening tcw col- 
teges tiiere is neitii^ any careful plaiming nor is 
dime any area-^iecific study to see whether otiu^ a 
private ocdl^e is really required to be open^. The 
private managemmts also in their enthusiasm to 


perpetuate their htitialive <q7en sudi oollegssyriSi- 
out availability of snbstan^ ses iegenefatiiig>0- 
nandal potential to sustain these to tiie long run. 
Very soon such initiatives are ravaged by regional 
problems, factional management issues, lesouns 
crunch, non-availability of teacheis, inac^uacy of 
infrastructure, political i n terference, and many 
other problems. Soon it becomes increasingly diffi¬ 
cult to maintain such collies which are opened in 
hurty. Unfortunatriy, there are no national homo¬ 
genised guidelines for c^ieninga college. There is no 
check list of even a few barics which each private 
management or a state government must get ful¬ 
filled in letter and qnrit before openmg a college. In 
fact in the absence of any such stringent measures 
and guidelines the ocercise is so free as to have no 
future commitment. Itis for this reason alone that at 
present we have more tiian 3000 colleges whidi are 
not even eligible enough to attract UGC asristanoe. 
They are non-viable and terminally side but th^ 
keep going on seekmg grant-in-aid the govern¬ 
ment. Their existence is counter-productive and 
they are looked upon grudgingly tty the states as a 
soaai liability which they can ill affc^ to terminate. 

Education continues to be claimed as a right and 
IS also linked to the pnndple of equity but higher 
education has to be selective and nred-based There 
is no use multiplying irrelevant and non-productive 
conventional courses and accommodatif^ extra 
non-deserving and non-senous students in the al¬ 
ready over-crowded classes in the colleges. It is time 
when exponents of liberalised economic practices 
and private enterprise could venture into this area 
and concentrate on relevant higher education while 
maintaining strict academic standards. The role of 
universities in such a context is crucial. At fvesenl^ 
the universities have failed to maintain standards in 
collegiate sector. Generally poor performance at tiie 
university level is an indicator of tills. There is a 
distinct demise of leadership and visicxi among the 
Vice-Chancellors of the universities because tiiey 
have neither time nor mitiative nor any mtetest to 
improve the standards in colleges. Their brain time 
IS occupied by campus tnvialities and peer pcritocs 
and at least in balancing political interests. Affili¬ 
ation is a matter of no senous oonsequenoe to tiiem. 
The linkages witii the colleges are poor. Aity healthy 
coordination between the college teachennnd tile 
university dons is non-existent The privately man¬ 
aged colleges become at best small ojoiries fw tiiem 
to adjust and appoint tiidr own products tiiere 
irrespective of thrir merit The government locds 
upon these privately managed colleges as institu¬ 
tions with a different culture and as second rate 
citizens. AH the same, berause of imminent human 
problems, these cannot be dosed or discouraged; 
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these have to be allowed to ccntfime with ckto and 
subskUes as per their ovm determination «id 
- criteria — may these be tinked to enntoent year of 
opening of Uie college, sanctioned staff stiengdif 
nature of affiliation, etc. But no o^Rege can fulfil all 
fiiese. In order to make the system mcse vibrant and 
soaaUy responsive, a dyn^nic policy has to be 
adopted with foresight and concern fOT the evoiu- 
turn of sound higgler education in colleges. 

Once the need to open a new college has been 
establidied only on academic gnmnds, the college 
must ensure tihat it has the proper resources to 
ensure its survival and the maintenance of sound 
academic standards. The ^te of malpractices 
which are reflected m practices such as non-pay^ 
xnent of regular salaries to the teachers, appoint¬ 
ment of unqualified staff, irregularity in appoint¬ 
ments, overcrowding of classes, coercive collection 
of donations, unauthorised realisation of dues and 
inflated fees and funds are a few which must attract 
university or government intervention If the uni- 
verities have the sole prerogative of affiliating col¬ 
leges for maintenance of academic standards, these 
must also initiate some action at least to dis-affiliate 
and phase out some such colleges as are habitual 
offenders in respect of the al^e practices and 
which exploit the students and teachers alike and 
are doing greater social harm than good The gov¬ 
ernment pattern of selective grant-in-aid to the col¬ 
leges calls for a creahve review. It should cease to be 
state liability if the standards are not being main¬ 
tained. The criteria of perfomriance appraisal of 
teachers, management's accountability m the shape 
of students' conduct, their placement and their safe 
future shou Id be taken into account No government 
should allow its scarce resources to be drained into 
such colleges mterminably if their products are 
merely to swell the ranks of unemplc^able youth 
The government intervention should not be politics- 
based or regional or communal as per dictates of the 
polibcians It has to be ob|ective, creative and perva¬ 
sive It has at no stage to l^k as a handiwork of poli¬ 
ticians. The role of the xnanagiement has also to be 
defined It has not to be merely supervisory or 
perfunctory. In fact, it has to be creative and partici¬ 
pative besides being promotive all through. No pn- 
vate ocdlege can be run like a corporation to be 
operated with fiie sole motto of earning profits by its 
management for its ^lareholders. Management of a 
college has to be a participative social responsibility 
exercise. It has to be through goodwill, commitment 
and foresight so as to extend the gains of education 
towards human resource development. The govern¬ 
ment grants which have to be liberalised shrald be 
allowed (xUy if toese craiditions in ruiming private 
colleges are met 


Compettog aa^m 

While fiiere Is obvious demt^rraftik pRsaufU 
for expanaton of <q?pctftunities of nlglier eduenfion 
thiou^ ^ new odfieges it is necessary to 

lealiae What toe goveriunent can afford for hitler 
education tfnong con y e tin g edaims for enhanced 
idlocBtion. The seardi for atanalive models of fl- 
nandi^ collegiate education is now a dire neoes^ty 
otherwise toe entire exercise at its present pace and 
demand would become self-consuming and sdf- 
defeatir^ without any sodal ben^t and conse¬ 
quence. A sound fhuindal base is the basic require¬ 
ment and along wito this the reasaerlion of toe 
teaching mandate will have to be made. Whae 
quality and relevance are to be emphasised in col¬ 
leges, gapsbetwe^ irrelevant, repetitive and obso¬ 
lete courses and what is socially and vocationally 
relevant will have to be removed. Higgler education 
will have to be geared to enhance creative use of 
government assistance. 

The issue of funding pnvate o^eges will have 
to be closely linked to the pattern of peyie seeking 
education The soao-economic constraints that re¬ 
sult into social stratification and denial of opportu¬ 
nities to the poor and the downtrodden must be 
checked otherwise soaal equality will continue to 
be an elusive democratic myth with rural popula¬ 
tion remaining as far behind as ever in their run to 
collegiate education. So significant inputs m this 
priority sector are called for. Otherwise the all con¬ 
suming social fixation will never vanish and toe 
private entrepreneurs in education, enjoying a cosy 
connection with urban elite, will continue with their 
spree of opening colleges m cosmopolitan aties to 
cater to the sole needs of urbanites. The social dis¬ 
parities will continue to increase and the privileged 
class of urbanites will cembnue to reap the benefits 
of collegiate education. Here the interventionist role 
of toe government is prominent besides beiog indis¬ 
pensable. The government may not have an exhaus¬ 
tive inventoiy of its priority areas but the colleges in 
rural, hilly, backwa^ areas and for women must be 
encourag^ both spadally and specialty. Hie tradi¬ 
tional beliefs mustbesubstitiitedby a newbrandof 
positive intervention to sustain them with plurality 
of perspectives of recent composition and import 
The reg^tered managements running colleges in toe 
cities must be encouraged to assiduously mobilise 
resources to serve through their enlarged qpportu- 
nities for investment through toe instrumentaiity of 
greater liaison with industry, and otoer investment 
and return avenues. 

Eletermination and di^rsement ai grants to 
the privatdy managed colleges is a complex issue. 
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TIm; prabto is Ilow to iinpiove the tevd 
grmls teMigjh qI gaoler resouives and 

ecossonay In cacpenditure. Mostty gnants pertaki to 
tktifjie line prioftised di^Ninement of salaries to 
rtaff sod do not provide aiiyAfalg far mainhmat y^ 
ftmcdons in^KUng general and aindUary services. 
For dds the private managements have to raise 
fundlsand provide for their matdih^ share rither 
tiuoa^ foes or through their own philanforopic 
reso tn xB S - On this account tfie de6cits are Urge. The 
foes and funds being generally uiyform and de> 
pendent on year to year enndments^ do not quite 
support mafotenanrediaigewhidi keeps mounting 
yetf after 3 iear with chaises in priorities, urgent 
upkeep of infrastructure matters and other items of 
tompulaory expeiuliture. For this, other ways and 
mewifi have to be evolved. As these are not being 
evcrfvedt mid maybe carmot be evi^ved, die atu> 
atkm deteriorates and thelnstitutians suffer In fact 
an ind^ith management study requires to be done 
in this context to suggest pa ram eter s for viability 
through exploration of sdf<generating financial 
potential of institutions of higher education. Ana¬ 
lytical studies of collegiate sector have to be carried 
out This sector is neglected bodi by the state gov¬ 
ernments ^and tile universities and the UGC. There 
has to be an evaluative study of facilities available in 
colleges. Public support in openmg of colleges is 
marked in its enthusiasm but as the demand in¬ 
creases, this entiiusiasm declines and even disap¬ 
pears leaving such institutions to struggle for their 
survival. The colleges have no master plans, no 
future perspective and in fact no future plan of 
action and reform. It is here that the state govern¬ 
ment's role becomes pronounced. Hie role of die 
universities can be significant but as stated earlier, 
the universities have no financial concern for the 
privately managed collegies. It should, therefore, be 
oUigatoiy for the universities to redefine their lead¬ 
ership role while the government should encourage 
only surii cctileges as are viaUe, otherwise no such 
ccrfleges be peimitted to be opened. The weak man¬ 
agements are a threat to the system and least to say, 
to the academic standards in overall collegiate edu- 
catiofi. No social slums and teaching shops be al¬ 
lowed to be opened. The need is to encoura^ viabil¬ 
ity and {»oinote sound standards. Every bit of 
money that is given to a jnivate college or for that 
matter even to a go v ernment college riioiild be an 
investment to consolidate human resource and not 
be a mere subsidy or a sodal charity measure of any 
consequeiKe, otherwise this practice will consume 
the system a^ defeat our derire to carve amy future 
for hij^ier education in thecounhy. The Vice-Chan- 
crikns, die state governments and die UGC have a 
crudal role toftiay in consolidating the S 3 rstem. The 
grant-in-rid has to be used as an instrument oi 


streng^tena^diesystem* Ithastobe flacfoleriipera- 
dveTOdsoiintL Therehastoltea profe M to naitoudi 
. about it Its inqiact anatysis siicwdd be diera. li* 
monitoring should be diTO The mechaitiam has to 
be evolved for ensuring its pro p e r use and 
gains, the wastages have to be consciouBly cut 
down and time and hmnan resomoe better utilized 
for better sodal returns. 

So where grant-in-aid acqidres greater rele¬ 
vance particularty in the context of poli^stdAs in 
the shape of fiill coA pridng of h^ier ^ucatiou, 
pnvatisationr even resaltK»iefited financing of col¬ 
leges, «id amid competing daims to our scarce 
resources, itis necessary toe^ve new strafogies for 
greater mtemri effidenty in resoiace nre The low 
fee structure can no kin^ be padded as a social 
imperative as higher education, has to be selecttve 
and not totally to be offered at a token fee;, the craze 
for undergraduate education and sodal oooqnil- 
sicmsnotwithstandir^. If dus is allowed tooonlinue, 
tills will serioudy undennine the quality and coiv- 
tent of higher education and maybe it le^s to total 
erosion of standards at the oode^te levd. The fees 
have to be cotrelated to paying capacity. Soft loans 
to the needy be introduced. The beneficiaries such 
05 the related industry for which the courses be 
tailored should share the costs. The accountaiMity 
checks have to be more stringent The teachers have 
to teach more. Multishift utilization of existing tai- 
frastructure has to be introduced and establishment 
expmditure drastically cut down to the minimum. 
A moratoringinechaniiun at the levels of the univer¬ 
sity, state government and die UGC to oversee and 
periodically review the system requires to be 
evolved to update it and elimmate shor tc o mi ngs in 
the ^tem. Where external checla are called for 
internal appraisal is also necessary to tone up the 
entire ^tem. These issues may arouse heated argu¬ 
ments and passions but strict overhauling is die 
need of the day if die pli^t of the privatety man¬ 
aged colleges has tobe inqiioved and if expansion is 
to be smooth without its undue share of difficulties^ 
poor facilities and financial stringencies in the years 
to come. The issues concem aU. Th^ require die 
efforts and interest of aU. There has to be serious 
tiunking and prompt action by all and stall levels 
otherwise higher education in die collegiate aectar 
will continue to be a diiectionless in an exercise 
leading to hordes of frustrated and onerxqtioyable 
youth in the country and with unscrupulous private 
managements expktiting die system to dieir greed, 
perpetuating mismanagement as ever and witii 
state governments continuously doing the mechani¬ 
cal exercise grants assubsidies to die fast 

decaying ^tem of collegiate sector. 
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SCIENCE ADMINISTRATORS 

Development of Professionalism in India 

PawanSikka* 


Saence and Technology is a key to national 
development. Finanaal and human resources de¬ 
voted to research and development activities repre¬ 
sent the pnnaple inputs to the growth erf science 
and technology (S&T) in the country. And, man¬ 
power represents one of the vital ingredients of 
national capability in science and technology. It is 
some times the pacing item, rather than money and 
material in many erf die R&D profects. The Scientific 
Policy Resolution of the Government of India, an¬ 
nounced on 4 March 1958, had given considerable 
emphasis to the development of S&T manpower, its 
traiiung, necessary encouragement required for 
individuals and through various other means, such 
as- 

. by offmng good conditions of service to 
scientists and according them an honourable 
position by associating them with the formula¬ 
tion of poliaes and by taking such other meas¬ 
ures as may be deem^ necessary, from time to 
bme, to accomplish the aims of the Scientific 
Policy Resolution."®^ 

Various other policy measures such as Technol¬ 
ogy Policy Statement, Industrial Policy Resolution, 
New Education Policy, etc. were enacted by the 
Government of India towards this end in view. It is 
because of this concern for S&T manpower that, in 
addition to provision of mfrastnictiire of S&T insti¬ 
tutions, considerable attention has been given to this 
most important input needed for the development 
of science and technology viz - the qualified S&T 
manpow€»'. Jawahar Lai Nehru understood this stu- 
ation when he rc^narked that - 

"We should produce hig^ class scientists, who 
would be as good as saentists from any other 
part of the world, who would stand up to the 
best men in the world with them. We do have 
some such persons amongst us, and it is with 
their help that we have achieved whatever tittle 
we have. But one or two, or for that matter ten or 
twenty of such scientists are not sufficient. We 
require diem in thousands. Only then will our 
country prosper.'* 


^Director, Department Saence and Tecknologif, 

New Delhi. 


This snow-ballit^Qf sdenoe to make it a major 
national facet, concerned Pandit Nehru deeply 
he strove to achieve diis in a multitude of ways in 
India.® 

Scientific Considerations 

Meghnad Saha, Homt Bhabha, Shanti Swamp 
Bhatnagar, Vikram Sarabhai, Mahalanobis, D.S. 
Kolhan, etc. were entrusted with the responsilrftity 
of developing and piomotu^ saence in the young 
mdependent India. Later on, the saence at foe na¬ 
tional level got developed due to the efforts of MGK 
Menon, M.S. Swaminathan, CNR Rao, A.S. Paintal, 
etc. Homi Bhabha had said on the role of admini¬ 
stration of saence in India - 

"We have fortunately inhented extremely com¬ 
petent administrative services capable of deal¬ 
ing with all types of administration which had 
to be dealt with before independence in what 
was extended to be a static and under-devel¬ 
oped economy. Consequently, expenence of the 
type of administration needed for industry and 
for Science and Technology has been lacking 
The type of administration required for the op¬ 
eration of industnai enterpnses, and both of 
these are again quite different from foe type of 
administration required for such matters as the 
preservation of law and order, administration 
of pistice, finance and so on The administration 
of saenhfic research and development is an 
even more subtie matter than the administra¬ 
tion of industrial enterprises and 1 am convinced 
that it cannot be done on the basis of borrowed 
knowledge. It must necessarily be done, as in 
the technologically advanced countries, by sci¬ 
entists and technQl(^;ists themselves." 

To quote Vikram Sarabhai on the subject of 
science administration in India - 

"At one end of tiie spectrum are certain admin¬ 
istrative services acting on past {xecedents and 
traditions, providing security and continuity 
impersonalised to the extent that if one person IS 
substituted by another, everyone knows how 
the successor will behave and operate under foe 
given set of circumstances. At the other end/ 
there are organisations based on research and 
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involving individuals whoact on 
faislg^ atid hundies nonoonfomiisis question^ 
ingassumptions,innovabt^andlearning.. We 
would have near-disaster if we have a judge 
who is an innovator instead of preserver. On the 
Other hand, an educational or a sdenbf 1C admin¬ 
istrator would be stenle and meffective if he is 
preserver rather than an innovator Most tasks 
encountered in the contemporary woiid call for 
organisations wherein creative thinking and 
innovation are essential ingredients for survival 
as well as for growdi. Industrial and agricul¬ 
tural devdopment and the conduct of foreign 
affairs call for innovators rather than traditiona] 
administFators " 


So, as a result of the vigorous efforts made by 
the various technical colk^ges, oouided witti the strong 
political suj^xirt, there were, as on Apnl 1990, neariy 
3.01 lakh personnel employed in R&D units m the 
country, out of which 35.2% were engaged primar¬ 
ily in R&D activities, 32.2% were performing auxil¬ 
iary activities and the rest 32.6% were providing 
administrative and non-technKal support. Their 
qualifications range from graduate, postgraduate 
and doctorate in sacnce and engineering respec¬ 
tively ^ 


Let us examine the number of auxiliary and 
adimmstrahve personnel for each R&D personnel 
employed for a few selected departments as also for 
public and private sector mdustnes It may be seen 
that the number of auxiliary personnel per R&D 
personnel was more than one though vanes from 
0 37 to 2.18 in the institutional sector, whereas in the 
industnal sector the figures for public and private 
sectors were of 0.84 and 0 54 respectively (Tabic 1). 
The higher number of auxiliaiy personnel in the 
institutional sector and public sector industry might 
be on account of the reason that in die R&D Glanced 
by the government sources, adequate technical 
support IS provided to the R&D personnel whereas 
in case of private funded research, R&D pcnrsonnel 
are also being utilised for routine technical jobs. The 
number of administrative personnel per R&D per- 
scmncl varied from 0.23 to 3 49 in the institutional 
sector and die same for public and private sector <rf 
mdustry was 039 and 036 respectively The num¬ 
ber erf administrative personnel per R&D persormel 
employed in ICAR was very high. This may jwe- 
sumably beon account erf the reason that for agricul¬ 
tural eiqieriments, a large number of unskilled per- 
scmnel are required few field operations. In ease of 
public and private sectors^ this figure is quite low. 
Oneof the possible reasems for this has already been 


explained in the precedir^ paragraphs i.e. the' ad¬ 
ministrative facilities are mokly common to R&D as 
also to production, sales, etc^ Thus, S&T man¬ 
power constitute a clynamic force in ttie admimsba- 
tkm of science m India. 

Stractuze of Scientific Organisations 

The central government plays a dominant role 
in the development of saence and technology ac¬ 
counting for about 80 percent of the natkmal re¬ 
search and development funding in the country. 
The organisation of science m India can broadly be 
categorised in respect <rf performance sectors as: 

(a) Major institutions, which include umversibes 
and colleges, deemed universities and institu¬ 
tions of national importance, centres for ad¬ 
vanced studies in science and engmeeruig, medi¬ 
cal colleges and hospitals, agricultural universi¬ 
ties and colleges, 

(b) Major three saentificagenaes such as theCoun- 
al of Saenhfic & Industnal Research (CSIR), 
Indian Counal of Agncultiiral Researdi (ICAR), 
and Indian Council of Medical Research (ICMR). 
Ten scientific departments such as Department 
of Atomic Energy (DOE), Department erf Space 
(DOS), Department of Science and Technology 
(DST), Defence Research and Development 
Organisation (DRDO), Ministry of Environment 
(DOEN), Ministry of Non-Convenhonal Energy 
Sources (DNHS), Department of Biotechnology 
(DBT), Department of Electronics (DOEL), 
Department of Ocean Development (DOD), and 
D^rtment of Scientific and Industrial Research 
(DSIR), 

(c) Cooperative research institutions and industnal 
in-house R&D establishments in the public and 
pnvale sectors; 

(d) Mmistnes of the central and state governments 
also have R&D institutions performing research 
specific to their respective missions.*^’ 

The pnnaples and methods of science admini¬ 
stration, the nature and quality of saence advice, 
tile role of experts in saence pohey, infrastructure 
improvements, tiie organization of science, research 
and development in government and industry, the 
organizaticm of knowledge and infewmation per¬ 
taining to S&T, science education, issues of techno¬ 
logical utilization and innovation, S&T investments 
and S&Tcofnmurucationsand disseminatkm in Indian 
scene are governed by a very complex set of g^oup 
mt^ests, resource constrainta, democratic traditiDns 
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and nsing expectations. The scientific enterpnse in 
India consists of gomninent, quasi-govemment 
private, non-profit associations and individual ef¬ 
forts. Ilie government is the largest supporter of 
S&T activities, employs the largest niunfam of S&T 
personnel, funds plans and oversees science educa¬ 
tion, and is also the largest single utilizer of prod¬ 
ucts, services and benefits arising out of these S&T 
efforts. 

Role of Sdencc Administrators 

Science and technology in the country is pro¬ 
moted Xjy the qualified SAT manpower mostly who 
work fiOT the three scientific agencies viz. CSIR, 
ICAR and ICMR, and the ten scientific departments 
of the Government, viz. DST, DBT, DSIR, DOD, 
DOS, DAE, DOEn, DOEl, ONES, DRDO, etc. These 
science administrators are entrusted with the fol¬ 
lowing major responsibilities so that saentist re¬ 
searchers achieve excellence in their narrow areas of 
research and development acbvities Thus the na¬ 
ture (rf wcnk of scirooeadmiiusbators oonoems amoi:^ 
other things - 

* Formulation of policy guidelines in subject ar¬ 
eas of science and technology, 

* Promohon of research and infrastructural facili¬ 
ties in newly einerg;ing and frontline areas of 
SAT; 

* Coordination of programmes having cross-sec¬ 
toral, multi-disciplinaiy and multa-inshtutional 
interests; 

* International SAT Cooperabon; and 

* Providing support to a number of grants-in-aid 
saenbfic institutes and professional bodies inr 
volved in promoting SAT in India. 

KLGX. Menon, himseif an eminmt science admui- 
istrator, observed on this complex issue, ttiat - 

"a large part of the administrabve system gov¬ 
erning soence (rules, procedures, financial and 
personnel management policies) are those which 
relates to normal Government administration, 
whereas scientific work demands a non-hieiar- 
chical, highly flexible, trust-oriented approach. 
A true appreciation has yet to come about con¬ 
cerning the relevance saence for nabonal 
developmentamongst the large number of those 
dealing with political decisions and in admini- 
sbation, finance and the production sectors. ® 

This necessitates the need of understanding foe 
latest principles of management saence. Managmg 
science, technology and innovation as a viable con¬ 
cept is a relatively new phenomena Thereaiemany 
proWems in foe world stemming from political or 


economic sources. Considering the magnitiide of 
problems in 6ie worid, a cursory look could leave 
foe impresrion that many of these problems are 
insdvable. Many technology-related problems are 
so extenrive foat foe resouices of jurisdKtion of any 
one organisation or political entity would be se¬ 
verely strained at bek or probably inadequate to 
reacha satisfactray sedutimt. Thisis where foe ques- 
bim of linkages comes in. SdOKe by itself can indi¬ 
cate several qpbons. However, it is necessary to link 

them with the needs of the society. This would be 
the responsibility of foe management system, espe¬ 
cially of those who deal with foe development work 
and adininistrabcm. While foe scientists havea role 
to play in assisbng foe administrators, foe manage¬ 
rial staff must leam more saence, assimilate more 
science and understand what possibilities saence 
can offer. The successful applicabon of technology 
to industry and agriculture depends basically on foe 
willingness and ability of poduction enterprises in 
these fields to commit themselves to a path of teoi- 
nology innovabon. Even after foey make this cewn- 
ndtment, there must be conbnuing inlerachve Imk- 
ages between the production systems and the sa- 
enoe and technology system so that foe latter can 
make effective contnbutions. So far India's record in 
promoting indigenous technology innovation and 
adaptation, and m builduig hnkages between RAD 
establishments and industry has not been impr^ 
sive. This calls for the introduction of certain reme¬ 
dial measures in the existing SAT system, so as to 
make saence in India more effective and beneficia! 
to foe masses. 

It IS quite possible that some significant struc¬ 
tural and organisational changes will be needed to 
permit more rapid progress m India. In this context, 
the establldiment of a coordinating mechanism ftw 
the prevalent SAT ^rstem in India i.e. National Sa¬ 
ence A Technology Commission (NSTC) is recom¬ 
mended to use corrective measures for the ills of the 
Indian science and oversee and coordinate the SAT 
efforts towards managing the role of SAT in {Han¬ 
ning and to decide priorities wifoin foe various 
sectors as well as to avoid uneven growth of science 
in the various sectors of foe country affecting tiie 
economic devdopment erf India.^®^ 

Shn Rajiv Gandhi, while delivering Ihe valedic¬ 
tory address at foe condtiding sesrion of the 73rd 
Indian Science Congress on 8 January 1986 at New 
Delhi dealt with the subject of bureaucracy in foe 
management of scienoe. He remarked: 

'The real question which we are facing in sa¬ 
ence, in technology, in research, and generally 
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across the board is dmt of mara^ement How 
are we going to handle our scientific mani^ 
ment? This perhaps is die voolk of getting more 
output from our sdentisls. 

'Tandit Ndmi, addressing the Indian Science 
Congress in 19^, had said : ^Our labmtorles 
ha ve done good wwk and yet I ha ve feeling that 
all is not quite well widi these UAis'. Peihaps, I 
could repeat that today. Questions of seniority/ 
questions dS a bureaucracy coining into sden-^ 
tific manag^nent of mediocrity creeping in at 
the higher administrative levd and many other 
such questions have to be answered. Th^ can* 
not be answered by us, diey must be answered 
by you scientists. The only real way to get our 
b«t scientists operational in their ft^s is to 
refuse to accept mediocnty at any level. And 
this is the real diallenge that our scientists must 
tackle on their own."** 

Cadre Service for Science Administraton 

There is a tremendous need for competent and 
well trained administratois to deade on the right 
strategy for development and to carry out tiiose 
dedsKms according to plan, in adevelojMng country 
like India. Among these admiiustrators, many have 
to take decisions which deal widi scienbflc and 
technical matters, such as policy issues, health proj¬ 
ects, new industrial processes, improved agricul¬ 
tural nnethods, inter-disciplinary and inter-institu¬ 
tional pro|ects, development of power resources, 
disaster mitigation, and many others. 

The need is very great, therefore, for persons 
sufficiently well ver^ m saenoe and technology to 
be able to make technically sound, realistic and 
prompt decisions. The best trammg for such po^ is 
research experience and a tiioiough education in the 
fundamentals science. 

The Government of India has now exempted all 
the saentific departments from die purview of die 
Union Pubhc Service Commissian (UFSC) for the 
purpose of recruiting scientific officers so that the 
delay in recruitment is avended. This necessitates 
the need for structuring a formal intensive course in 
Science Administration fw inculcating professionr 
alism among die scientific officers who for sudi 
a career. There is already a separate Recruitment 
Board for Agricultural Scientists in India 

An Indian Saenfafic Service OSS) should be cre¬ 
ated involving scientific officers of all the scientific 
departments and agoicies. Qfiicers of the Indian 
Scientific Service should be got trained at Lai Ba¬ 


hadur ShaoM Acatfetny, Mtuscxirfo^and institute of 
IVvUainenlaryStudiesba^despvovktii^ training at 
the Nadorad InsIHttie of Sctencar Ted inplogy and 
Development Stadiea(NSTADS*CSnR), fodbrn In¬ 
stitute of Pubhc Administration akn^ wttfa other 
dvil service officers, in ^ sheets of science and 
sodely. In-service training be inovidod to the al¬ 
ready employed sdenoe admiitistratora so as to 
devdop their capattiUties for rendering exoeUent 
service towards the administration of sdenoe «id 
technology in India. 

Thus, widi a view toadxninister the systematic 
devdopment and application of sdenoe and tech- 
no^ogy in all its aspects - teaching, R&D^ applied 
and commadal - in the country, there is an urgent 
need to create a cadre erf sdence administrators who 
should function in the scientific ministries; agencies 
and several other S&T organisations in India. There 
should be uniformity of pay scales, promotion ave¬ 
nues, inter-departmental mobility to gain wide ex¬ 
perience, etc. There are very many activities which 
the sdence administrator can attend to — such as 
release of grantSr utilisation of prefect funds, recruit¬ 
ment and training of skilled manpower for tiie timdy 
completion of the projects, purchase of equipment 
and machinery, accountaUUty towards audit lead¬ 
ing to the effective management of saentific and 
technical orgamsations in India. 

[The vteas expressed here are the 
personal views of the author only.] 
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Some Areas for Research in 
Educational Management 

M.S. Ramamvill^ 


provisloins in the Constilutlon of India ndddi lay 
down the division of powers between die Centre 


The objective of management is to improve effi* 
cien^ and increase productivity. Management is a 
mechanism for ad^evii^ eSfe^vtfy Institutional 
(Adjectives In an efficient way. Managementprr is 
no doubt a subject of study. But what we ate con¬ 
cerned with here is its applicability to particular en- 
vircMunents. Complemmtary to observation is 
diat organisational objectives determine mani^e- 
ment models, procedures and style. Certain prin¬ 
ciples cA management may beba^ or fundamimtal 
but their randficadons could be different in different 
settings. It is in tiiis context that one has to view the 
increasing interest shown by management experts 
at prescribing remedies for die ills of our higher 
educational sjrstem. Suggestions made for organisa¬ 
tional devek^nnent, marketing products, pricing, 
etc., should take into account: 

(0 The Indian conditions and heritage, and 

(ii) The characteristics of educational manage¬ 
ment 

Unless these are recognised, findings would not 
be of fH’actica! value. 

The Indian higher education system is large - 
unmanageably large to be monitored by a single 
agency operating at the national leveL The system is 
also amorphous insofar as a wide vartefy of institu¬ 
tions comprise the ^stem. The type of management 
in education the world over has been characterised 
as 'collegial' inasmuchasconsultaticmand consen¬ 
sus form the basis of management in higher educa- 
ticm institutions. Business operations do not have 
this characteristic to the extent tiiat higgler education 
institutions have. Management practices derived 
tram business operations therefore would need 
carrful appraisal before being adopted by the edu¬ 
cational system. 

The legid environment wltiiin which the system 
has to c^ioate is anotiier major factiw. Higher edu- 
cabon in India is not a free enterprise. There are 


"Formet Joint SecreUxnf, AsaociatUm of Iniian Unfoerst- 
Hesuftd Editor, University Nieuis. 


and the States in matters of education. There are also 
coordinatii^ bodies at the national level, which are 
statutory creations, like the UGC, tiie AlCTE, etc., 
whidi have a say in matters educatkmal induding 
those that influence, either directly or indirectly, 
managonent patterns, metiiods and piooeduies. 
^noe universities can come into being only on tiie 
basisof an Act of the Parliament of India or^aState 
Legislature, tiie provisicHis of the Act also determine 
management patterns. 

It IS the government which is the sponsor of tiie 
higher edticataon system and it is fhey who are 
instrumental in coming into being of file vast higher 
education system tiiat one sees in India today. Gov- 
emments continuously intervened to set li^t mal¬ 
adies m the system. ^di interventions have been 
many, tiequent and also pervasive. The widely 
prevalent attitude of looking up to the sponsor for 
solutions to hurdles and jmblems encountered did 
not escape percolating into higher education institu¬ 
tions as well. The demand for autonomy tiie 
hitler education institutions lost its cutth^ edge 
tiierefore. McHe importantly universities did not 
learn to become sdf reliant 

The point to note is tiiatnotoiily tiiebadkdiopof 
legal imnnsions but also tiie Indianness and tiie 
peculiar features of higher education need to be 
rectitoned with before suggestions are made for ef¬ 
fecting a more effective management of tiie higher 
education ^stem and its entities. 

It is the ot^ectiveof thisartide to indicate some 
areas for such study against the badolrop men¬ 
tioned above. 

n 

One future of higher education system which Is 
peculiar to India - peihaps unique In the world of 
today - is tiie aff&ation syst^ The ^stein of 
aftiliatlcHi wasiitiroduoed by the tiien British nders 
into India even as the ve r y sa me system was sought 
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to be given up in Britain. One cannot bot condude 
that the ^tem was found snitableatBiat time and 
for serving the ol^ectives of the nilfog class. Affili¬ 
ation served as an effective mechanism for restrict¬ 
ing growth and opportunities, forpieservii^ditisin 
and perhaps formaintaining quality. In tiiisinecha' 
nism considerable powers were vested in tiie uiU- 
versity The university had the final say in granting 
affiliation. Today higher education has come to 
serve a mass bare. The mechanism, however, has 
still survived. Should not the change from sdective 
to mass higher educaticm lead to a chax^ in 
mechanism of affiliation? If so, what changes need 
to be made? How has tiie affiliation melanism 
survived? What changes have been made in the 
procedures, criteria, etc? E)o the revised criteria/ 
procedures meet the original objectives of affili- 
aticm? This is an Indian jnxiblein and an Indian 
answer has to be found. In doing so the analogy of a 
'franchise' as available m management of business 
may also bear exaimnation. 

In arriving at an answer to the above, two more 
realities need to be taken iK>te of One is that tiie 
Education Commission (1964-66) m its repent had 
recommended grant of autonomy to at least 500 
collets over a period of five years or so. The reality 
today, i.e., 25 years after the recommendation was 
accepted, the taiget has not been met Why? Are the 
reasons purely techiucal or social or educational or 
political? The second IS that under Section 2(f) of the 
UGC Act, 1956 colleges are recognised by the UGC, 
after obs&ving a prescribed procedure, for giving 
development grants to tiie ocrilege. Not even 50% of 
the over 7000 affiliated colleges have cenne into the 
fold of Section 2(0. The non recognised colleges 
however continue to be affiliated and functicm. How 
do they manage? Are two separate lecogniticms, one 
for affiliation and another by UGC necessaiy at aU in 
educahonal terms? Can the entena for affiliation 
and UGC recognition be common, if not entirely, at 
least, such that one overlaps the other? 

On tiie managerial aspect of a university there 
are various reports on university governance. For 
recemunendatiems of such reports to be imple' 
mented, political decisions in the form of amending 
university Acts are no doubt required. Why are they 
not haj^iening? What are the reasons for the au- 
thOTities in government not falling in line? ImpreS' 
sionistic guesses would not do to answer the issue. 
Empirical data should beccdlected and codified. 

What would be an ideal method for effecting 


ooordinatkm in ^ management? 

Answer to Otis diould be provided by analysis of 
actual empirical data. 

A study of die fiinctionlng of the coordinating 
bodies at tiie national and tiie state levels in the 
changed circuinstanoes of (a) phenomenal inoease 
in numbers, (b) financial cruiidi, and (c) impact of 
change from a command economy to one of entering 
a global competition is also urgen% required. The 
objectives shrald be not to find fault with what has 
happened in the past But the past should provide 
data to be aUe to build directions for a healthy 
future. Today the slogan ispast is past Think of how 
to move into tire future f rein the present 

Peter Drudeer said that planning and inqilein- 
entation are not two different jobs; tiiey are two ac¬ 
tivities of tiie same job. In this S|^t study should 
encompass suggestions for realistic implementa¬ 
tion. 

m 

A word of caution would perhaps be in order at 
this stage. Desk research based on secondary 
sources would not suffice where the issues are both 
educational and operational in nature. While such a 
researdi itself may be of value. It has to be essen¬ 
tially initiated by practitumera in tiie field who have 
a perceptive fed for and actual experience of the 
ground situation. It is only this which will orient the 
study towards implementation. A second impor¬ 
tant aspect of such research is that to provide theo¬ 
retical underpinnings a team consisting of both aca¬ 
demics and practitioners diould undertake the job. 
The members of the team should be espaUe of rein- 
fordi^ (me another. 

Finally, it must be added that the issues sug¬ 
gested hereinabove are not exhaustive. Consider¬ 
able work needs to be done in the area of economics 
of higher educaticm, for example. A number of re¬ 
search studies in this area can no doubt be tiiought 
of witiiout having recourse to findings of studies 
done abroad. Such work should lead to building up 
of indices for perfonnance appraisal of institutions 
as also for funding by ^xmsors. One can go on to 
indicate specific tides research in the area of 
economics of education. Also other areas need to be 
covered fin' study. But tiie objective of this artiede 
would be met if discussion Is provoked on some 
issues and action initiated for undertaking studies 
in some areas and a list of titles for research comes 
into being 
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Continuous Internal Evaluation 

A Viewpoint 

Mamota Du* 


According to the Report of die Education Com¬ 
mission (1964-66), 'The crippling effect of external 
examinadonson the quality of wtMk inhi^er educa¬ 
tion is so great diat exanunation reform has become 
crucial to all progress, and has to go hand m hand 
widi die improvement m teaching/' The contmuous 
internal evaluation was introduced as a suj^lement 
to die present final examination to improve the 
standard of evaluation, integrate teachii^-teaming- 
evaluation, and make examinations an educational 
experience radier duui a nightmare for students. 

No doubt It began with pious mtenticms but 
imfortunately over the yeais it has come a cropper, 
though it seems to be going on well as it has raised 
the standards on paper. This leaves a false impres* 
Sion because die students of today cannot solve even 
the day today problems in life, and there seems to be 
no link between marks obtained by and the calibre of 
the students 

Die term "Cjontmuous Evaluation" implies that 
teachers are responsible eithm* on their own or m 
collaboration with other teachers for evaluation of 
then’ students It serves to update die teachers' judge¬ 
ment about dieir students from time to tune. 

The following questions arise regarding the 
term "continuous" " 

1. What IS the extent of contmuity regardmg the 
number of intervals, regulantyof intervals coor¬ 
dination between intovals? 

2. What is die amtmuity in distribution of lesson 
units? and 

3 What is the continuity m providing feedback to 
the teaching and learning process? 

There seems to be no appropriate answers to 
these, as the extent of continuity is abrupt, number 
and regularity of intervals vary according loconven- 
ience, and distribution of units is unequal. Only 
those units are taken care of which can be dealt witii 
easily and questioned through examinations; die 


*Prc^^or and Head Department cf Education, 
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difdcult ones from teaching point erf view are left for 
the students to tackle themselves either m the form 
of tutorial discussions/seminar readings/assign- 
ments/or leave itas 'choioe' in die external examina¬ 
tions. 

The mternal evaluation should be diown to the 
students for'feedback' purposesin order toenhance 
learning activity. This 'feedback* can be either pod- 
tive or negative to the students as well as teadiers 
since it provides increased awareness to both about 
their pe^rmance in rtiation to the accepted educa- 
ticnai objectives and goals. 

It is said to state that the majority follows the 
practice of 'feedback' in helpmg the students in: 

1. Checking up the total, 

2. Pointing out questions left unmarked, and 

3. Stating that the same answer given by stu¬ 
dents has been evaluated differently. 

The companson of individual's perfcHinance 
within the same group or intra-mdividual compari¬ 
son IS not taken care ^ 

We are yet to hear of cases where teaching 
strategy has changed after the 'feedback' or im¬ 
provement made m setting question papers. 

In the present day university system 'Internal 
Evaluation' doesnotseem to be of students but of die 
teachers themselves. It is more or less an ego clash erf 
self evaluation among teacheis indicated by die 
internal marks awarded to their respective students. 
The consequence of It is that in maity universities die 
internal assessment marks are not taken into account 
because the difference between the two evaluations 
in majority of the cases is more than 15% which 
questions the validity of evaluaticm. The internal 
evaluation marks are future guidelines for selecticm 
of subjects and area specializatkm. The hi^er die 
internal marks awarded, die more the attrition of 
students for the subjects and die teachers. 

In many universities the continuous internal 
evaluation is given more importance or weightage 
than external evaluation. F6r exanqile 75% internal, 
25% external. The lesultof which is diat the students 
are not bothered about the external examination and 
the teachers hai^ an artificial contrd over die stu- 
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dients beii^ Aeir intemiU end sUideiiln piy fabe 
respect to teachen ttU the time ihey fed die ^nuuics 
grip'whidi in turn is leadUig to mldruBtr disra^iect 
mo^ deterioration, outward boost and inward 
vacuum. 

Soggesdons 

1. State Councils of Higher Education dKwld 
immediate^aj^xiiiitareviewGaniniitteeonExanii- 
natiem Refonxi to provide Plan of Acti<m for achieve 
ing die following: 

i) Revision and modamization of cx)uises of study; 

ii) Students'growdiinatripartitecoinbinatianof 
cognition, ccuiation and affective domains; 

iu) Attitudes and dolls to be tested through con- 
tmuous evaluation; 


IV/ iMQonpttisQry pfoviSKm or aniCMfmr pmonn* 

ance profile; 

V) Mdntenaixs of internal evaluation reconUs 

vO Yea^ review of the t^rstem; 

vti) Openness of tile aystenv 

vlii) Beedbadc to be practised; and 

ix) Review of toob of amthmous tnternd evalu* 
ation formeasuiii^ leamii^ outoomes. 

2. The University Granls Coounission should 
ai^xiint a review oommiltee on tiie basis of die 
report submitted by the various State CoundlB of 
Higher Education for plan impleinentation in order 
to save Education. 
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Cucdculum Development Fiogramme of UGC 

L.C. Sin^* 


Hie Context 

Higher education in India has grown tremen* 
doiusly since Independence. In 1947, die total nuni' 
ber of students in colleges and universities were 23 
lacs outof dtepopuhition of aSOmillioit At that time 

80 percent of the enrolment was in undergraduate 
courses and very htde in professional siib|ects. Almost 
there was no facilities for postgraduate teaching and 
research (Khanna, 1991) At present, there are over 
200 universities, both statutery and deemed, and 
over 7000 colleges of all sizes and shapes. A student 
population of nearly 4 nnilhon is being grooined iiito 
an adulthood by about 250000 teachers (Ghanchi, 
1993). Of this student population, 89 percent is in 
undergraduate and 10 percent in postgraduate 
courses Only one percent are in research Ttushuge 
structure of higher education is, however, impreg> 
nated with large number of pitfalls. To^^ancea few, 
one would notice that there is (1) unplaimed prolif* 
eration; <ii) inadequate inhrastnictural facilities like 
buildings, laboratories, libraries and teachers, etc.; 
(ill) disrupted academic activities and calendar of 
universities and colleges; and above all (iv) unem* 
ployment, undexemployment and unemplc^abiHly 
of the educated youth. All these shortcofinings point 
out that m spite of huge investment in higher educa- 
non (ranging from Rs. 1500 to Rs. 5500 per capita), 
the social return is much lower. 

A developing country like India can ill afford 
waste in terms of human resources. There is, there- 
fore, a dire need for abating a framework and 
programme of achon to reduce Oie degree of mis¬ 
match between higher education and manpower 
needs of the country. The situation calls for speaal 
efforts and programmes in the university sector to 
develop human resources compatible witii the re¬ 
quirements of the contemporary society on the one 
hand and to evolve mechanism for generation of 
new employment opportunities on the other. 

Keeping this in view, the UGC brought in a 
number erf programmes to get quality improvanent 
in higher education and promcrtion of excellence in 
teaching and research. For example, a number of 
university departmmfs have been identified under 

Xonsulurntt Indira Gandhi Nationaf Open Umversity^ 
Neto DeVH - 11006S 


the prograinme of Special Assistance for stroigdi- 
ening teaching and research, some colleges have 
been selected for participation under tiie program¬ 
mes of C09P, GOSSIP, VLP, etc. In order to update 
the knowledge and professional co mp e Us Kae of teadv* 
ers, 48 Academic Staff Colleges have been set up, 
where more tiian 2500 teachers have been ben^ted 

attending <»ientati<m and refresher courses- 

One of tiie dncctives erf higher education is the 
pursuit of excellence. 'nThis can best be achieved 
through deep commitment to this cause and adopt- 

appropriate strategies with respect of these as¬ 
pects : upgrading the curricula on a continuing 
basis; strmgthenii^ of university college hidcages; 
manpower planning; institutional devdopment; uni¬ 
versity-industry mteracbon; information system and 
awareness, educational and research pfogrammes 
(Khanna,1990)" 

In fact we should design a mechanism to solve 
the perennial problem of outdated progranunes in 
higher education. We ought to review our academic 
programmes and theccnirsesonaoontinuousbasis. 
Right rtow. It seems that an academic programme or 
course once offered continues for mfinite number erf 
years We think there should have been a built-in 
mcchatusm wherein an academic programme or a 
course has to repeatedly prove its worth durii\g its 
respective reviews, otherwise it will be discontin¬ 
ued. And evenif it is allowed to ccmtinue, there have 
to be mcxlihcations or a lot of changes made to keep 
pace witi:i the experience In the field of knowledge 
(Sodha & Passi, 1993). 

Cunrlculum Review and Renewal 

The UGC 15 reviewing the structure of courses 
of study at the undergraduate level with a view to 
bringing about necessaiy improvements in die cur¬ 
riculum by includii^ thexem skill-oriented courses. 
The curricula need to be carefully designed to en¬ 
courage students to learn ui tiieir own way instead 
of pursuing the exposition of a disa{rfine as tiie 
teacher conceives of it However, it is of sigitificanoe 
to take note of the fact that case studies and demon- 
stratiem experiments in higher education diould 
relate to section of real problems. However, the 
economic constraints, among otiiers, have slowed 
down the process of qualitative improvement in 
areas of cuniculatn reconstruction, examination 
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refonn, teacher trainmg, enridmieitt 
rai iiKjUbes, student servte open 

ing S 3 ^teiiv and R&D in higher education (Ghanchi, 
1993). 

In recent years, it has also devdoped model 
curricula through interaction of laige number of 
academics organised by the Curriculum Devdop- 
ment Centres establi^ed in the univenity sy^em. 
This {»t)granune was taken up 1^ UGC m ordo* to 
promote excellence in teaching at undergraduate 
and postgraduate level. The UGC set up curriculum 
development centres m different universities for 
different sul^cts. It was furtiier specified that the 
curriculum at the postgraduate level would be framed 
by a group of experts drawn from among such 
university departments which had already shown 
positive evidence in their capacity to update the 
curriculum The uraversity faculty members drawn 
from different regions of the country and r^resent' 
ing different subdisaplmes of a mam disaplme and 
potential employers were to be involved in the cur¬ 
riculum development programme. In the light of 
this, twenty seven Curriculum Devdopment Centres 
were set up in vanous subjects For saence subjects, 
these centres were opened in universities at Jaipur, 
Roorkee, Madras, Chandigarh, Ahmedabad, &n- 
galore, Baroda, Pune and Calcutta In case of sodal 
saenccs, the Cumculum Devdopment Centres were 
opened in universities at Bombay, Patna, Calcutta, 
Hyderabad, Bhubaneshwar, RaiKhi, Baroda, Tri¬ 
vandrum, Allahabad, Shanbraketan, Varanasi, 
Bombay, New Delhi, Pune and Aligarh. Jn some 
universities, Curriculum Development Centres were 
opened in more than one subject These centres 
developed model curriculum m 22 disciplines which 
were discussed at na»ional level workshops. (UGC 
Annual Report, 1990). 

These curricula have been sent to the academic 
counals of universities m the hope that these efforts 
on the part of academics would influence the higher 
education system sigmficantly and help bring about 
some parity m standards This process has to be 
dynamic and yet within the framework of the auton¬ 
omy of tile universities. 

Research Questions 

The following are the research questions which 
emeige from the above discussion: 

1 How many universities adopted the curricu¬ 
lum or placed the same befoie their academic bodies 
such as Academic Coundl/Board of Studies? What 
are the achievements^ 


2. The terms of leference of such centres were to 
suggest ways and means for preparing textbooks, 
teaching aids, Ubraiy os well as labmatoiy equip¬ 
ments fCH'effective implenientation of the proposed 
curricula. Did the agendesoonoemed with develop¬ 
ment of sudi a material like EMRCs and AVRCs 
made an effort iri this direction? 

3. Has the programme of countrywide class¬ 
room, utilising elecbonic media like T.V. and video, 
made a venture according to tiie proposed cumeu- 
him material for students of Mgher educatiem? 

4. Another objective of the curriculum develqp- 
ment programme was to suggest how the teachers 
are to be cniented and trained in order to impart 
instruction in accordance with ttierevised curricula. 
Did the Academic Staff Colleges which were estab¬ 
lished with the objective to train teachers of higher 
education made efforts to make use of the model 
cumcula? Did the forum of teachers in these stati 
colleges considered these curricula and got orienta¬ 
tion to teach the students accordmg to the revised 
cumculum? 

5. What are the constramts which did not allow 
tite universities to adopt/adapt the model curricula; 
Ihe AVRCs and EMRCs to broadcast tiie same fhrougji 
visual media; and Academic Staff Colleges to train 
the teachers of higher education in revised cumc¬ 
ula? 

All these questions need to be researched for 
seeking answers so that the desired objectives of 
cumculum development programme - an impor¬ 
tant national venture could be accomplished. It is 
expected that these model curricula would brmg 
about some qualitative change in the academic stan¬ 
dards at the undergraduate and postgraduate level. 
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English Literature Course in the 

Indian Context 


H.G.S. Aralandram* 


While desigaing the English LUeiatiue course, 
atthe odkgiateleveL one has to necesaarily take into 
ooiisldentiontwOiiiipoitantfactQrs<one;,dieaspi- 

Udloitsot Iheaeadeatoand twOrthedeoiandsof the 
Bodetjr. While die academics lay stress on the pur¬ 
suit of knowlet!^ for knowledge's sake and on 
leamingidrwidenli^one'sper^pectiveandoudof^ 
on Ufo, tibe society demands the prusuit of knowl¬ 
edge for practical ends. How far is the course job- 
oriented? How far has the course trained the indi¬ 
viduals to become us^ul and worthy members of 
die society? How mudi relevance has the course to 
real life and life situations - these are some, if not all 
of the demands of the society. 

In foe Indian context, the teaching of Engli^ 
espeaally Englifo Literature faces a number of pres¬ 
sures from the society. There are still people who 
question foe validity, necessity and relevance of foe 
study of English lar^juage and literature. Simply 
contented with leamir^ their own mother ton^e 
alone, they even go to the extent of negating foe 
necessity for learning English. There is also another 
group of people, who, with their sligjhtly broadened 
outlook maintain that the Pan Indian ^irit must be 
maintained and fostered and therefore advocate a 
two language formula. That is, foe study of foe 
regional language plus an All-India language which 
unifies the entire country. Some others, a majcmty, 
feel that India's identity has emerged and is sus¬ 
tained by the links with the outside world and 
therefore they strcmgly advocate the need fora three 
language formula in which the Engjli^ language is 
considered as the g^lobal link language. 

When th^ are the different expectations of 
different groups, foe English Literature course must 
meet all these demands while at foe same tune not 
sacrificing its hig^st aim — that of {nomoting a 
cosmopcditan pan world outkxdi. Literature carries 
foe efoos and culture of the pec^le. To study litera¬ 
ture is to understaiwl foe efoos and culture erf foe 
people and thereby vrideii one's perspective and 
outlook. Therefore In an bistitution run and main- 


*Director, Curriculum Devdopment Cdi, Bham^adasan 
Unioersify, TiruchintpaUi-Gi0024j, 


tamed by the tax payers' money, foe Eng^ldt lilera- 
ture course must give an eq^ importanoe and 
empha^ to tiie pragmatic side as well as foe ideal 
side. 

Therefore there is a need to restructure and 
revamp our English Uteratuie Course: and make it 
socially relevant and meaningful. Itis suggested foat 
Five-year Integrated M.A. English Course - mte- 
grating three yeardegreeand two year Postgraduate 
programme - could be tried out The educational 
advantages of this course wiU indude 

a) Only really interested students vrill opt for the 
course, 

b) No entry of candidates without basic idea of 
literature, 

c) Norepetitionof papers of study, 

d) Intensive study of literature and language, 

e) Masteiy over language and literature, 

0 More papers of applied and jolMniented nature, 

g) No staffing pibUem, and 

h) Uirfveisity Grants Gonunission's encouragement 

The suggested model course structure is given 
below: 

I - Semester 

Part-I 
Part-n 


Part-ni 


n - Semester 

Part-I 

Part-n 

Part-m 


Language Faper-1 
Oneof the foreign languages- 
French/German/ Russian/ 
Spanish Papei^I 
Allied-I Social History of Eng¬ 
land 

Major Paper-1 Short Essays 
Major Paper-n ShortStories 


Language Papeivn 
Lar^guage Paper-n 
ASied-lI Itistioy of English lit¬ 
erature 

M^or Paper-ni One Act plays 
Mi^or Paper-IV Biogiaplqr it 
AutobiQgra{rfiy 
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in - SemcMer 


list of O^tioiialf (Rhisfnrf^) 


Pan-I 

Languid Paper*!!! 

Part’H 

Language Feper-in 

Part-ni 

Allied-in Liteniy Forms 
Major Paper*V NoveM 

Major Faper*Vl Prose-I 

IV - Semester 

Part-I 

Language Paper-IV 

Part-H 

Language Faper-IV 

Part-in 

AUied-in Business Eng^sh 
Major Paper-Vn Novel-II 
Major Paper-Vni Prose-H 

V - Semester 

Major Faper-lX 

Poehy-I 

Major Paper-X 

Drama-I 

Major Papo'-XI 

Literary Cntiasm-l 

Major Paper-Xn 

Spoken Eng^h 

Major Paper-Xin 

History of English language 

VI - Semester 

Major Paper-XIV 

Poeby-n 

Major Paper-XV 

Drania>n 

Major Paper-XVl 

Literary Criticism-*n 

Major Paper-XVn 

Cmparative Literature 

Major Paper-XVin 

Modem En^sh Structure 

Vn • Semester 

Major Paper-XIX 

Shakespeare 

Major Paper-XX 
OphonaM 

Indian Wntmg in Engli^ 

Vm - Semester 

Major Paper-XXl 

American Literature 

Majen* Paper-XXn 

Ophonal-n 

Intensive study of a Writer/ 
Genre 

IX - Semester 

M^or PapeT'XXin 
Qptional-m 

Commonwealth Literature 

X-Semester 

Major Paper-XXIV 
Optional-V 

Essays 

Research Methodology and Project Work 


1. Trsndsfion. 

2 . Teadiii^af&n^l^ 

3. Creative Writing 

4. Script Writing 

5. Journalism 

6. Practical Criticism 

7. Interpreter training 

8. Art A{^3redati(Ht 

9. English for official purposes 

10. PuUicRelafkms 

11. Ei^g^h for Tourism 

12. Computer lYpgrainming 

13. English for Competitive Examinations 

14. English for Scieiititic purposes 

15. Document Writing 

16. Boc^‘Reviewing 

17. Travel Management 
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Buddhist Education System 


ftol. G. Ram Reddy, Chainnaiv Univcnity Gianto 
dslivefcd the Convocation Addieu at ttie 3id convocation of the 
C^ntml Institofc ol ifigtier Xibetui Stodiefl, Saniaftu He said, ^Tfeople 
are looking to present day education to atcess certain leli^oiis and 
ettiical valtues in it. In ttds respect we have a great deal n> leam from 
ttie Buddhist system of educathm which Uys stress on the inculca¬ 
tion of social ic^onsihiUly, promotion of social welfare, formation 
of character building, spread of national culture, seculs and reli¬ 
gions harmonisation, inculcation of ethical values, xeli^ous cattio- 
Ucity, tolerance, mutual respect; piety, truth a^ honest; etc." 
Exceeds 


education emphasised not oidy 
subjects like j^osc^y and my* 
thcMc^ but also medidne and 
admimstiation. We see here titat 
the hhikshtts were the precursors 
of modem academics going as 
consultants to industries and otfter 
organisabona 

Buddhist education stressed 
bridging tiie gap between titeoiy 
and prance. Education of women 
IS anotiier notable feature of tills 
system. Since Buddhism started 
as a leacticHi to die rigidities of 
Hinduism, its appioadi was re¬ 
flected in its education where it 


For centuries, education has 
been viewed in tills country as a 
powerful medium in transmitting 
the cultural values of one genera¬ 
tion to the other. Buddhism came 
into existence as a reaction to the 
Brahmanical ortiiodoiw. Its mis- 
sionaiy tendency and direct com¬ 
munication with people broke such 
orthodoxy. First, it employed Pali 
the spokenlanguageandsecondly 
It opened portals of education to 
all, irresp^tive of caste or class. 
As is well known, it did not sanc¬ 
tion caste privileges and social 
monopolies. According to the 
existing practices, the low caste 
people were denied opportunities 
of receiving education and only 
privileged castes oiuld have ac¬ 
cess to the scriptures. Buddhism 
emeiged as a powerhil fores whkh 
ushered in an era of atonement for 
people and left far reaching im¬ 
pact on their minds, ¥dioaccepted 
It as a great liberator. 

One of the means of such lib¬ 
eration was the Buddhist ^tem 
of education. They recognized 
educaticmal structure which op¬ 
erated thfougb the famous Bud¬ 
dhist monasteries. Scholara from 
differentcountriesfloched to such 
centres. The Bhikskus (Monks) 
became custodians of tilts culture. 

They were vested with the rlghl lo 

reorive relfefous and general 
education. The Buddhist educa¬ 
tion had to f^t with otiier lell- 
gious educational systems suchas 
SiDse ofganiaed by the ftnlwuiis. 
It prefened general education 
throu^ tie estebiishmem of public 


educational systems. Monasteries 
were developed into corporate 
educational inshtutes. Th^ en- 
)(^ed absolute autonomy, strong 
democratic spirit and liberal at¬ 
mosphere m their functioning 
Their datives were to teach 
people of tiieir (a) avic responsi¬ 
bilities; (b) training in ditiierent 
arts and industry; <c) teaching of 
rdigion and philosophy and in¬ 
culcate among people the values 
of a code of disdpline and ethical 
conduct; (d) peace and non-vio¬ 
lence; (e) truth; (f) healthy mind 
and body; rdigious catholic¬ 
ity; and (h) doctrine of karma. 

The woild, according to Bud¬ 
dhism, 18 full of sorrows, salva¬ 
tion can be obtained only fay re¬ 
nouncing it The aim of preparing 
a person for the future life existed 
m tius period. It also emphasised 
the devdopment of raticmality. 

Egalitarianism was an impor¬ 
tant feature of Buddhisteducation 
- education was opened to all 
pec^le. It is interesting to note 
that tiiere was no discrimination 
based on caste or sex. Its educa¬ 
tion included comparahve rdigion, 
n^tholpgy and i^losophy, prac¬ 
tical and secular training study of 
subjects like Sanskrit, Pali, mrai- 
dne, astronomy, law, administra¬ 
tion and vocational traini^ for 
earaing Kvdibood. The khiiSkus, 
it appears, were deputed to ovei^ 
see tiie construction of tntildings 
and ^ving practical training of 
weaimig, gunning, talloiiitg, etc. 
ffere we find that the system of 


avoided the extenmty of self-in¬ 
dulgence and self-abneration. In 
fact, it favoured the middle patti. 
The monastic life highlighted the 
virtues of celibacy, poverty and 
prohibition of sexual xelabondup. 
Mendicancy was advocated fw 
hving. 

As in some of the present day 
educational insbtubons, the ad¬ 
mission procedures were pre¬ 
scribed One could only ^ into a 
monastery by the initiation cere¬ 
mony. The person seeking admis¬ 
sion had to wearydlow rdies and 
say, "1 take refu^ with Budha, 1 
take refege with religkxi, I tal% 
refuge with the order'Mn a sense 
tius was the oatii which was fol¬ 
lowed by the commandments 
which' stressed abstinences from 
taking lif^ taking what is not given, 
impure practices, teHing a lie; in- 
toomtiitgdrBttics;eating out of time; 
dandi^ ringing and seemg shows; 
using garlandsi; scents, ornaments 
and nnery; use of a hi^ and large 
couch orseafalastlyreceiving gold 
and silver. Cominbitingon these 
commandments. Professor R.K. 
Mukherji observes, 'The sacred- 
ness and inviolability of these 
moral, political, social and eco¬ 
nomic cMigations were thus very 
pzoperly ein|tiiBsiaed and recog¬ 
nized t^ the Older which did not 
countenance ttie violent and revtv 
lutionary metiiod of aocoin{^ish- 
ing spiritual revolution"*. 

This ^stem of education 
streraed h^^y personalised and 
individijalisticaims.ThegttrK was 
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fn^>ort»it 4md the 3tilKlM 
imktf sentoend loldiin. 

TMb was conskteved to iie the 
loghestdu^ ot a silfxla^lhe^i^ 
in turn, was to beconsidefate and 
jwnnpadielk to his shidtorts. h^ 
the pmts were required to have 
wen balanced personality, sdio* 
lastk attainments, sliiq)le living, 
laudaUe chsiacta' and selfdisd- 
[dine. One could, without any 
heaiatton, prescrtoe these charac¬ 
teristics tor the present-day teach¬ 
ers. Boto the [MesentHlay teachers 
and students could do well to fol¬ 
low diese t^ietsctf Buddhist edu- 
caticm 

Around the Bfdi century B.C., 
the Buddhist system of education 
emeiged as a monastic movement 
by outlasting Brahmanism^. Dur¬ 
ing the next thousand years or so 
it became a powerful dynamic force 
moulding eveiy aspect of Indian 
social and traditional values. In 
some of the Asian counfnes Bud¬ 
dhism and its educational philoso¬ 
phy are clearly visible even today. 
Here one sees a mixture of tradi¬ 
tion and modernity. This can also 
be observed from the fact that lit¬ 
eracy rates are very high tn prac¬ 
tising Buddhist nations hto Sri 
Lanka, Japan, Thailand, etc 

Let me now invite your atten¬ 
tion to some of the insfatutions of 
higher learning. There were very 
famous Buddhist Um versitieslike 
Malanda, VaUabhi and Nagaiajuna. 
They were of intematicmal fame. 
Huan Tsuang, the Chinese trav¬ 
eller, states that Vihams at Nal- 
anda were built by successive 
Kings. He says that 'The whole 
establishment is surrounded by a 
bnck wall. One gate opens into 
the great college/ hum which sepa¬ 
rated eight other halls, standing in 
the middle".* 

The Buddhist Universities 
attracted students from countries 
hke Japan, Korea, China, Tibet 
Java and ^matra. Nalan^ Uni¬ 
versity was easily tiie most fa¬ 
mous. Its hostels consisted of 300 
Txiomsand there were inresidence 
8,500 students^ 1,510 teachers and 
1,590 stefdal staff. This compost' 
tkm crffeachtu^ ncm-teaching staff 


and stodente fatrcai^ 

bly widi 

sittonafthesec ^emdcK Mafiifea 
vrearee iiavcDer, cKsenoes xngpeat 
deteU dte Bvif^condldDiiacMii^ 
dents at Nalafkda hosMs* in bo»^ 
tebdieinatooQnsideiallenwasto 
see diat fhe students were net 
chsliabed to dch studies. Tliis was 
dg criterion fOTptovki|pgaccoBi>> 
modation to the studento T-tshig 
writes: "The daOyttote table was 
regulated by means of a water 
dock, a conuaption eonsisdng of 
a laige bowl of water with a smato 
perforated one flctettog to it,eadi 
umnersiem of the smafler bowl 
indicating a quarter of an hour 
whidfi was announced by one 
stroke cm a drum. A working ciay 
for teachers and students was 8 
hours".* R. N. Salatore quotes 
further details from I-tsing who 
says diat there were more dian 10 
large pools near the University 
where thousands of students could 
take bath simultaneously. The 
hostels had single and double 
rooms widi some benches and 
niches bemks and lamps. An 
hour was fixed to the morning fcM* 
bathing and a bell was sounded to 
remind die students of the bath¬ 
ing hcnir. Hundreds of students 
could leave the hall and proceed 
in all directions to the pcmls tor 
taking bath.* The details of die 
management of the university 
hostels are provided by Chinese 
scholars. Accordii^ to them the 
cxmunumty of nricn&lcxiked after 
die management of hostelsi, "The 
affairs of the university, from the 
annual assignment of rooms to 
die trial and punishment of of¬ 
fences against the fraternity and 
expulsion of recalotrants were 
administered by the entire bexly 
of the students". This is a gcxxJ 
sample of involvement of students 
m the affairs of univeisity and 
hostels. There were staff to kmk 
after such functiems as distribu- 
tton of places amongst sfudent^ 
distribution of roles, receiving of 
books, distribution of dry-friiits^ 
etc. 

i^pom the varicmsaccxnixds we 
get the impression that die 
tionshqi between and 


Ifveti a ottiecfidEal exan^te' 
dto SuodWtoc^bicMtoiMl ’ 
l y stom reveala fSbad it has mat 
reKvanre re tite incioefn hiiibb. in 
we are f^ss^paroos 
tttidendes, tnariced by -pofided 
turbulence^ eomendev soc&T toe- 
miattdes, f^g^OMsf^Botreer caste 
dlacrtofuiiatiau. Feofw m loolc- 
tog to presen t day educadoi to 
abmceitoto relfgtousaiid efhical 
vahtes to it. to diis remet we 
Kaveagreatctoal toleaitifrom the 
Bucidhist system of education 
vrificb Jays atreas on ^ toadca- 
Uon of aodal re^xwisiDility, pro- 
modem of sodal widfare, tonna- 
don of character building, spread 
of national culture, secular and 
religious h an n onire tion, inculca¬ 
tion of ediical values, religious 
cadiofidty, tolerance; mutual re¬ 
spect, tnidi and honesty, 
etc. 

Although I am not a student 
of Buddhism, I am greatly im- 
jnessed the Buddhist educa- 
tiem system. I am sure, the Bud¬ 
dhist Scholars would be able to 
throw more light on theeduoaban 
system evolved by Buddhism and 
its impacd on educabon not only 
m India but also to countries lil^ 
Japan, Kcnea, Thailand, China. A1 < 
over the world people are discov¬ 
ering their roots. In this respect 
our roots are veiy strong; we only 
need to hi^lignt the important 
featuiesofmese roots. It win greatly 
help the present day generation if 
we can cull out the best features 
from our ancient legacy. 
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-New'ViKatkmal Coutses in GND Vanity 


fxoi, CS RsndhAwa, VSce- 
OimceDor d Givo Nuwk Dev 

be^ooMiMlttdn ««xig Miistcy, 
edocationaiid tediiiQlogy and 
need of hoar was to design 
courses to soeidi the econoimc 
lehxinsioriinpiovbigprodu^ 
ity, efficient, gnnvth, market 
orientation and globalisation to 
create opportunities for Jobless 
graduates. 

Prof. Randhawa said the uni' 
veiaity was making aU efforts for 
an int^ace with the industry and 
was poised to a crucial role m 
trahiii^ manpower, devekipingen- 
tfcpieneurdup and catalysing in* 
dustrial developinent m Punjab. 

Keeping pace with the rapid 
advancennents in tedtnology m a 
fast changing world of informa' 
tion, the university had introduced 
a number of vocational courses to 
promote technology in tiie state 
The ot^tive was to train and 
motivate students for setting up 
their own small-scale units and 
upgrade tiieir prodkictkm teduioio> 
giea 

According to Prof. Randhawa 
the Guru Nanak Dev University 
Act lay more emphasis inter aUa 
on teachii^ and promotion of 
research in ^plied sdenoes and 
techndogy. university trams 
students in etectronicfli aiiriiitec- 
ture, planning, food science, bio- 
tedmdlogy, molecular bicdogy, 
human geneticSr i^i^ied physics, 
lulled chemistiy, sugar tecSmol- 
<)gy,})imtii|fladmolc^^ 
sdems^iMMr of luenm 
sbaticm md ina^df pmmnel 

' ^ T&ou^iMdv^iaeedsof^ 
food Indued^ tite urdverstly had 


introduced a new postgraduate 
course in food sdence and tech¬ 
nology from the current academic 
session in tiie department of ap¬ 
plied chemistry. 

The lecentty established de¬ 
partment of apptied ]diysk% would 
train manpower in material sd- 
enoe; macio-electitaiics and lenew 
able energy sources with profi- 
ciency in computer prograirane. 
Similarly, the centre for genetics 
disorder being run by the univer¬ 
sity had excdlent infrastructure 
for carrying out research to detect 
various genebc disorders u^ng 
molecular genetic techniques. 

The instituteof sugar teclmol- 
ogy was tiie latest addition to the 
faculty of api^ied sciefices. Its main 
objective was to carry out time 
bound and result-oriented research 
on problemsof the sugar industry 
in the region. 

A well-equipped branch of 
science - bio-technology had been 
tntroduoed to whidi admission was 
made on the basis of merit in tiie 
all-hidia Common Entrance Test 
conducted by Jawahartal Nehru 
University, New Delhi. 

Talking about admissions, he 
said the university was the first 
one in this re^on to introduce tiie 
concept of "entrance test" for 
admi^on to all its postgraduate 
and graduate courses. 

Autonomous Status for 
UDCT, Bombay 

The Bombay University De- 
paihneftiofQwmkalTaidufology 
CUDCT) win soptt.N opnverled 
kifoaUruvBWityJn^lMte^Chemi- 
cal Te(d«iolD|^,.siafo hdMIedlged 


Chanoellor, in Bondiay recentiy. 
The imivecsity autivnittes have 
afacady cleared aproposal to tiifs 
e ffec t which is now awaiting fhe 
ChancellQr, Mr. F.C. Alescnder's 
a ppro val . 

The UDCT,which hasalieady 
been enjoyir^ functional auton¬ 
omy horn 1!^, is rated among 
the world's finest research organ¬ 
isations. In terms of research out¬ 
put per faculty, the institute was 
ranl^ as "best in the world" m a 
global survey of chemical technol¬ 
ogy institutes conducted three 
years ago by Prof. ].T. Soininer- 
feld of the Georgia Institute of 
Technology in the U.S. 

Last year, the UDCT set a 
record of piodudng42 fredi Ih.Ds 
with just 45 resear^ guides. Since 
1940, the institution has produced 
674 Fh.Ds many of whom are in 
high places in industry, academia 
and govmunent administrations 
ail over fhe world 

Cutrentiy, the UDCT has a 
student population of 1;(]24, a ttiird 
of which are research students, 
indudingpost-doctoial fellovrs. It 
has a feculty of 98, including 21 
professors, 37 readers, 38 lectur¬ 
ers and 2 associate lecturers. 

The UDCFs Director, IVof. 
MM. Sharma, who incidentalty, 
is the first engineer fiom India to 
be riected Fellow of the Rcyal 
ScKiety, London, said his institu¬ 
tion was fortunate in attractmg 
the br^^tiest stucients m India who 
worked extremely hard with an 
equally dedicated and talented 
band of teacheiai. A unique fea¬ 
ture, Prof. jShamaa saki, was the 
close tj^^tlDO^joys wuh tiie 
Ss. 30/100 <s<im'samover chmi- 


deiiaitffigt^^rf lte’ew n. This Was calmdiwtiy^i^Wehcxmttilx^ 
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peicent - of India's gioas tedtts- 
txisl production today. 

Indeed, right tram its incep¬ 
tion 59 yeafs ago, tida ocMipen^ 
lion has reaulled in 84 trasts and 
endowments witii a cxirpus of 
Rs. l^Scrores. UDCTsongoing 
research projects, spcmsored by 
tite government; industry and 
foreign universities amount to 
Rs. 33 crores aiui the department 
boasts one of the best-equipped 
tibraiies in the country. A unique 
feature of tile library is sponsored 
endowments worth Rs. 40 lakhs 
witii an annual lecuirfog budget 
of Rs. 22 lakhs. These have largely 
helped UDCT absorb the escalat¬ 
ing costs of subscriptions to inter¬ 
national journals and mamtain its 
research culture. 

Prof.VJ4 Gupdwip,Prcy-Vice- 
Qiancellor, made a strong case 
for autonomy and the pursuit of 
excellence in education and also 
announced the proposed setting 
up of a computer netwcuk linking 
the university's canqiusat Kalina 
with UDCT and tiie Victoria Jubi¬ 
lee Technical Institute at Matunga. 
The network would be expanded 
later. Prof. Gupchup said, to m- 
clude tile university campus at 
Fort 

17th Indian Social Science 

Congress 

The President of tiie Indian 
Academy of Social Sciences, 
Prof B.L. Amla, stressed tiie need 
for removing the existing contra¬ 
dictions between <dd beliefs and 
new aspirations of the people to 
involve everyone in thecounby in 
the mainstream of saence and de- 
velopinenL He was inaugurating 
the six-day 17th Indian Social Sd- 
ence Ccn^iess in Batigaloie re- 
centiy. Pint. Anna said these con¬ 
tradictions had led the people to 
view science and techrudogy as an 
"imposition" on tiie sodai fabric 


ctf the couitiiy because of wlddi it 
was not adapted and aashnikted 
in the Indian system. 

Prof. Asda said tiie teadiing 
of scienoe and technology had yet 
to fiiid a firm footing witiiin tiie 
Indian sodai system Conrecttve 
measures should be taken tobring 
everyone into tiie mainstream of 
sdence and development 

He stressed the need to bring 
into focus the tiiou^tsand inputs 
required to accelerate the techno- 
Ip^cal thrust for the formation of 
the Indian sodai ^tem. He said 
stress should be laid on tiie sub¬ 
jects of creativity, technology, 
productivity and justice in the 
Indian context 

The Qiairman, Oiganismg 
Committee of the Congress, 
Mr. MJC Panduranga Shetty, in 
his address voiced his opinion 
against tiie supreme court verdict 
on capitation fees and said it was 
detrimental to the progress of 
professional colleges. Ifo appealed 
to tiie delegates to discuss the is¬ 
sue at lengtii. 

The deliberations of the Con¬ 
gress were conducted in five ple¬ 
naries, 11 th^natic paneb, 20 sec¬ 
tional meetings, one symposium, 
group discussions and public lec¬ 
tures. 

NRI Science Varsity 

A non-resident Indian (NRD 
proposal for setting up the first erf 
a chain of National Sdence Uni¬ 
versities (NSU) in India is under 
active consideration by theMinis- 
tiy of Human Resource Devdop- 
ment. The Ministry is reported to 
have set up a oonunittee to evalu¬ 
ate the ptoposal and prepare a 
feasibility report. The committee 
tiiathdd its first meettr^ in New 
Ddhi recentiy is headed by Prof. 
PJ^. Srivastavi^ fomer Vlce- 
Chanoellcr of tiie Jawaharial Nehru 


Uravefstty.yowy in e m p eff sprtne 
co mmi ttee are Kir. Gopi Arora# 
former HnuioeSticKitty, Dr. P. 
Rama Rao, Secrelaiy for Science 
arid Tedisofogy Depdotawen^ Dr. 
S.K. Joshi, lXrBclc»<<jeiierBl of 
Council of Scfontific aiul Indus¬ 
trial Research, Dr. S. Khan, an 
ofikdal in the Departinoit of Qu¬ 
estion, and I^.SwadcahMdu^^ 

aPlty^ Professor In the Univer¬ 
sity of Texas in tiie thrited Stales 
who mooted tiie pngrosat 

Dr. Maha^an said that tiie 
modd university would require a 
one-time grant of Rs. 100 crore s 
from the government and its xe- 
cumiig expenses will be met by a 
trust to be created by NRI scien¬ 
tists in the US. 

Dr. Mahajan said Indian sd- 
entists m the US were ready to 
contiibute financially for tiie l^U 
and additionally make contribu¬ 
tions of journals and books. They 
were alro willing to ^pend time 
teaching and hdfrfng in research, 
he added. 

'T^ sdence to flourish in India, 
nothing short of a fundamental 
change in structure erf our institU' 
tions is needed, and cosmetic 
changes win not clo," Dr. Mahajan 
said. 

Explainitig tiie concept of tiie 
NSU, he said, "it is tiie first and 
importantsti^lnacomplete over¬ 
haul of our scientific establishment 
and the NSU would provide tiie 
most congenial atmos^rfiere for 
teaching and research under a 
single roof'. 

Acooidii^ to Dr. Mahajaiv 
Indiahad madea mistake Ity s^a- 
ratii^ uaiversities from reseed 
institutes tiieiriiy preventing In¬ 
teraction of abiderits with research- 
eih. In tiiehSU science leading 
and research will be'^inextricably 
linked". 
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Wollcflhop cm 
^l^gonomics' 

A tiirefr«day nalkmal kvd 
wofksliop oil'"^ganxidcs: Retao- 
spectiive and Frospective^' was 
Tsoendy otssmised Hiider the alls' 
I^OBs ef the neparttnent of Me- 
dianic^ Engiiieering of Andhra 
University in VbakhiqMitnam. 

' huraguiating die woricshop, 

M. Goptidddcridiiui Reddty. Vice- 
Oianc^or, Andhia University, 
observed Aak providing die right 
idnd of envinoranent and enconr- 
ageme n t to die workers in any 
industry or office was important 
if both technical and mental effi¬ 
ciency were desired to be at the 
optimum level. He said that die 
human factors lil^ love, affection 
and mental preparation played a 
key role in ensuring efficiency in 
work. Dr. Reddy said Ergonom¬ 
ics, which dealt with 'man manag- 
mg the machine' was a holistic 
science and an atmosphere of love 
and affection was necessary for 
the proper functioning of die 
human machine 

Prof. N. Venkateswara Rao, 
Rector of Andhia University, 
explained die progress of indus¬ 
trial engineenng and research in 
EigoncHnia in the University. 

About 50 dd^tes from vari¬ 
ous industries participated in the 
worktop. Dr. ICR. Divakara Roy 
was the cOKirdinator of die work¬ 
shop. 

ixicentjy e for Resource 
Generation 

The hfimSdy of Huinui Re¬ 
source Develc^ment is reported 
to have deckm diat resources 
genierated bytmivetsitie^ and col¬ 
leges would notbe adjusted agiainst 
their grant tfiocation. 

Under the existing system. 


funds raised by a iiniverrity are 
effectively treated as part of allo^ 
cation by the govenunent axul an 
equti amount is deducted from 
the maintenance g^ant die foDow- 
ing year. This was a dlrinoentive 
for internal resource generation 
by colleges and universities. 

Ihe Chairman of die Univer¬ 
sity Grants CommlssicHi (UGQ, 
Pr^. G. Ram Reddy, said, "IPs a 
great initiative and the govern¬ 
ment deserves credit for IP'. The 
decision will further dear hurdles 
for universities willing to raise 
resources. Prof. Reddy said. 

The "grant ad justmenP' issue 
figured prominently in the debate 
on finandal crisis in universities 
durmg the past 18 months. The 
govemmenPs refusal to scrap the 
provision, de^te r epeated appeals 
by univaisity vioe-chancdlois and 
the UGC, was seen as a major 
inconsistency m policy. 

14 cr. Gennan Aid for 
Anna Varsity 

Under a joint Indo-Gennan 
project, die Anna University has 
received a Rs. 14 croie Genian 
aid for the next diree years, to 
^jeafkally devdop environmental 
Judies and remote sensh^ A sum 
of Rs. 8cn»es is for environmental 
studies, while Rs. 6 crores will go 
to wards programmes of die Insti¬ 
tute of Remote Senary (IRS). 

Dr. M. Anandakrishnaii, Vice- 
Chanedior, sakl the aim was to 
make diaries in the engineering 
and adence curricula. in¬ 
dustries would beasdsted in for¬ 
mulating their piDductttm opera- 
tkms widi the objedive of omtrol 
or reduction of poRutkm. 

The programmes would be 
started in early 1994, preceded by 
a national workshop in December 


1993. The proiect provides fof 
traiidng of foculty amtstaff of the 
university in Germaity, and me* 
quisitkm of sophisticate equi^ 
ment 

Symposium tm 
Rotating Liquids' 

One-day ^nqiosiumon Tto* 
tatii^ liquids' was reoendy hdd 
at die Deputment of Engineering 
Mathematics of Andhra Uhiver' 
sity in Visakhapatnam. 

Dr. M. Gopalakiidina Reddy, 
VioeOiancdlor, Andhra Univer¬ 
sity, who wasthechief guest at the 
inaugural session, said that die 
scientific researchers should be 
socially relevant and usdul for 
community development. He 
lauded the research workdoneby 
Prof, l^dyanidhi and Prof. Nigam 
on die djmamics of liquid flowing 
between paralld walls in rapidly 
rotatii^ ^tems. He also felici¬ 
tated Prof. Vidyanidhi, a retired 
professor of Engineering Madie- 
matics, Andhra University. 

Prof. N. Venkateswara Rao, 
Rector, Andhra Uraversity, pre¬ 
sided over the function. Prof. P. 
G<^>alakrishnamurdiy, Depart¬ 
ment of Engineenng Madionat- 
ics, explained die objectives of die 
symporium and Prof. V.V. Ramana 
Rao, Department of Ap|died 
Mathematics, delivered the key¬ 
note address on the state d re¬ 
search on 'Rotating Liquids' in 
Andhia Uidverrity. 

INS A Awards 

Thirteen sdendsts, including 
an American^ have been adected 
Indian National Scienoe Acad¬ 
emy dNS A) for its 1993 academy 
awards for outstandiug contribu¬ 
tions to reseuth. 

I^: ES. &^ssp?>; Diiec^ 
of the National Physical Labra^ 
toiy. New Ddhi, receive die 
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Ptof. 9Jt N^g of ttve Ifislitvite 
of Haclkk Pl^iks «Bd OecSfooiCi^ 
Caktttta, win tBoeSye the 3r«SA 
piiasfdr malefic tdeno^ Dr. F5. 
Shastiy, of die Indian toHlule of 
Sdenoe^ Baxigadoie, wfll fcoelve die 
Kres Qiandn Guha Memorial 
Lecfuie Award and the Shanibu 
^folh De Manorial Leohno A ward 
goes to Dr. N JC. Gangdl of the 
Post Gradnate institute of Medi* 
<at Educallcm and Iteseaidw Chanr 
digarh. 

Dr. Neena Goyal of die Cen¬ 
tral Drug Research Institute, 
Lucknow, will receive die L35. 
Kumar Memorial Award for hor 
work on filarial and bocdcworm 
parasites. 


AM Mvmwuu 

^ ^ i' ‘ I n-i. 

liguln^fa j wpOi^ ex¬ 

tended a gnui»hMd;of 


Clove) the Mian 
for 


fodira Gandhi MstfOnat Opem 
Utdvenity,NewDelld, 

Iheprapoaad rawandicHds^ 
ual kifiaslnKhue w|H rneet^ |he 
growingdeosMid for aia&i-rinual 
p ro gi ' aiam es for a wide range of 
courses being conducted ty die 
University. 

Official documents to tfais ef¬ 
fect were exchanged between die 
Hnanoe Secretary, Mr. Montek 
Singh Ahluwalia,and die Ambas^ 
sacfor of Jiaqaan to India, Mr. Chusei 
Yamada in New Delhi reoendy. 


News from Agricultural Universities 


Two New Agricultural Colleges 


HtHKdjehangirhM^forlMsoeii- 
tribadmtD fiuid ttdtdumsysM 
and ^usssy aend-oondocfoig al- 
kjyn 

Dr. SJC. Sinha, Direclor of the 
Indian Agricultural Research In¬ 
stitute, New Delhi, will recrive 
the Sunder La] Hdra Medal for his 
Gontrfoiition to the understand**^ 
ii^ of droiighl resistance and 
adaptation of crops to stress. 

Dr. D.K. Duttar of the Indian 
Statistical Institute, Calcutta, has 
been selected feu the Prashanta 
Chandra Mahalandbis Medal for 
his work in image processing and 
computer m emory. 

The Kalapathi Ramakrishna 
Ramanathan Medal will go to Dr. 
PX. Das, former Director-General 
of the Indian Meteiological De¬ 
partment for his work on predic¬ 
tion of storm surges in the Bay of 
Bengal. 

Professor JP. Ostnker of Prin¬ 
ceton University, in the US, has 
been selected for the INSA-Vainu 
Bapu Memcvrial A ward for his woric 
in astrophysics. 

The Shyam Bahadur Saksena 
Memorial Award will go to Prof 
S.P Ravichaudhun of New Delhi 
for contnbuhons in the area of 
plant diseases. 

The awards will be presented 
at the general meetmgof dielNSA 
in December 1993. 

According to INSA sources. 
Dr. H.D. Tandon of New Delhi 
has been awarded die T.S. 
Tinimuiti Memorial Endowment 
Lecture feu his contributions in 
the field of gastroenterology. 

- Pssf. A^fDatta of Jawahai^ 
lal Nehru UniveiMty, New Delhi, 
hasbeen selected for theDr.Nitya 


The VIoeOiancdlor of Punjab 
Agncultural Uiuversity, Dr. Kh^ 
Smgh Gill, said that the Punjab 
Government had decided to set 
up a college of agriculture at 
Faridkot to meet the aspiratums 
of the people of the area and to 
provide farm education to rural 
students. A sumof Rs. 1.70 crore 
has been sanctioned for this pur¬ 
pose. Besides die 1.CJI.R. will 
also provide funds for die same. 

In addition to this, the gov¬ 
ernment has also sanctioned die 
establi^ment of an institute of 
agriculture at Gurdaspur under 
whidi a two-year di|rioina in 
agjiiculture with diveisified area 
would be offered to 30 students 
widt plus two as die basic qualifi¬ 
cation. 

The Vioe-Chanorilor furdier 


said that die universi^ had been 
sanctioned eig^t researdi prefects 
widi budlget allocation of Rk 12451 
lakh in die past three months. 

• 

One of the proje ct s for Rs. 4950 
lakh will beus^ to equip univer¬ 
sity research stations with ad- 
vaived tedinofegy whkh will help 
scientists to carry out researdi 
activities widi speed and efficiency. 

Another important prefect 
rriates to diedevelopment of serL 
culture tedinology under sub* 
tropical conditions. This project 
amounting to Rs. 20.18 lakh has 
been aanctioned by the Central 
Silk Board. 

Still anodier project at a cost 
of Rs. 35.81 laldi xtlates to die 
devdopotent of integrated pest 
management (IPM) packages 
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under selective cfi^ conditions. 

Accxxding to Mr. Kulbir 
Registnuv 6ie university has in¬ 
troduced a two-year diploma 
course in agriculture for the first 
time tills year. The university al¬ 
ready conducts tile B.Sc. Agricul¬ 
ture (Honours)^ a four-year oouise. 

WB, FAO Experts 
Visit HAU 

Three experts — one from 
World Bank and two from F A.O. 
recentiy visited the Chaudhary 
Charan Singh Haiyana Agricul¬ 
tural University (CCSHAU) to 
review tiie progress of research 
and extension work being done at 
the university and assess the ca¬ 
pabilities of ^ univeisity to fur¬ 
ther carry out the research and 
extension work according to the 
changmg demands of the time. 
The experts visited the research 
farm, farmers' field, saw the labo¬ 
ratories and held detailed discus¬ 
sion with the leading farmCTS of 
adjoining villages 

In a meeting held with ti\e 
Vice-Chancellor, Dr S. Aiyaand 
senior soentists of the university, 
the visiting experts hig^y appre¬ 
ciated the efforts made by the 
researchers and the extension 
personnel of the university for the 
betterment of agriculture in Hary¬ 
ana. 

Dr. S. Aiya explained to the 
visiting team the administrative 
set up and three-fc^ mandate of 
the university. Mr. Peter F, Rayan 
from Woiid Bank emphasised the 
need for developing fastest com¬ 
munication syst^ and examina¬ 
tion of human resource develop- 
ment pn^ect sanctioned by 
World Bank for improving the 
quality of graduates and knowl- 
^ge ^ tiie scientists. 


Symposium on 
Nematodes Management 

A two-day national sympo¬ 
sium on Recmt Approadhes m 
Integrated Nematodes Manage¬ 
ment was recently held at 
Chaudhary Charan Hary¬ 
ana Agricultural University 
(CCSHAU). Over 150 delegates 
from all over India who discussed 
the scenano of the &dsteiioe of 
plant nematoipgical problems were 
of the view that several new pests 
and disease piobleins had cropped 
up with the availability of condu- 
ave environment Hence tiiere was 
an uigent need to keep a strict 
vigil to monitor plant protection 
status m tiie areas witnessmg rapid 


The Chinese government is 
reported to have given its aj^iroval 
for setting up of the counby's first 
independent universities and col¬ 
leges in the two tnapr cities of 
Shanghai and Guangzhou Apph- 
cations from overseas institutions 
to set up Chinese branches are 
now being welcomed. 

Endorsement of the plans by 
the state education commission 
was greeted with a flood of appli¬ 
cations from across the coun^ as 
well as from tiie United States^ 
Canada and Australia. 

Approval for two colleges of 
hitler location have aheacty been 
given in Guangzhou, Guangdong 
Provmce, and 26 other applica¬ 
tions are currently being consid¬ 
ered by an aj^iroval committee 
for higgler learning institutions. A 
new degrees committee has also 
been established. 

in Shar^fiai several Fiong Koig 
companies are combining with 


agricultural dianges. The grow¬ 
ers must be provided alternative 
tedindqgy based an. tiie ecolcgi- 
cally sound and eoHioniicafly 
viable metiiod, tiiey fdt 

The symposium, hdd in cd- 
laboration witii Nexnatologtcal 
Society of India, was inaugurated 
by Dr. B R. Mor, Dean, College of 
Agriculture In his address, E>r. 
Mor said that tinoug^h ecologically 
safe and effective practices of 
nematodes management hadbeen 
identitied and standardised m 
several cases yetcul tural practices 
like deep summer plougjhing, 
summer solarization and plastic 
mulching deserved special men¬ 
tion 


Shai^bai University's mtemational 
busness institute to set up a number 
of schools of higher education 
around the aty 

Classes in mtemational busi¬ 
ness subjects, construction and 
engineering have already com¬ 
menced. Courses in finance, real 
estate, information and high tech- 
ndogy are to follow shortly. 

The refmm measures come 
after mounting pressure from 
business and industry for more 
and better trained personnd to 
meet the demands of the city's 
rapidly growmg economy. New 
measures in Guangzhou and 
Shanghai indude an overall re¬ 
form ctf the education ^sfeein which 
aims to op en wider channels for 
investment in education. 

At the same time greater au¬ 
tonomy will be granted to tiie 
rnam^^mentedf state-run univer¬ 
sities and col^ges, and a standar¬ 
dised system of student credit 


News from Abroad 


China: Independent Varsities on the Anvil 


accinnidalion wOl be hitixxliioed. 

Shangdai Univansity, the first 
pnvate university to be set up in 
Shan^iai, haaalieady emoHed 230 
students^ and is plannii^ to admit 
a further 300 in fixe autumn. 

Shan^iai urgently requires 
spedahsis in a broad range of fidds 
rdevant to the building of an iiw 
temational financial and commer¬ 
cial centre. 

The mayor of Shan^iai, Huai^ 
Ju, said the old education system 
was simply unable to keep pace 
with die country's socialist mar¬ 
ket economy. 

He said he represented a grow* 
ing school of thought that at this 
tune educational spending should 
increase faster than the gross 
domestic product and shcmld 
approach the figure of 20 percent 
of total annual treasury spending. 

Arterial Disease of 
Legs dc Heart 

A study conducted in Scot¬ 
land has indicated fiiat arterial 
disease in the legs is similar to the 
disease which can affect arteries 
m the heart Both are caused by 
atheroma, fatty deposits m the wall 
of the artery. So studying the dis¬ 
ease in the legs can produce useful 
mfoimatian cm fixe causes and risks 
of heart attacks. 

Over the past five years the 
Edinburgh Artery Study has been 
investigating a wide range of fac¬ 
tors connected to the origin and 
development of arterial disease. 
The study, involving 1,600 men 
and wCHnanaged 55 to 74 selected 
at random from the city's general 
populaticm, has revealed that fixe 
genetic make-up of individuab 
influences clotting factcus in the 
blocxl and also affects the risks of 


devdoping arteM disease In fiie 

Qgaiettcr smoldi^ has abo 
been (bond to be a parikulaiiy 
imporiant risk facbu for disease 
in die legs compared fo the heart 
This may be Indeed to fixe prod¬ 
ucts c>f dgarette smcikedainagiiig 
arteiy walb, and tncreasii^ fixe 
stickiness of the blood 

Researchers at Ediiibuig Uni- 
verrity'sWoUscmUnitforPieiren- 
tiem cf Peripheral Vascular l^s- 
eases have now won funding of 
£634,000 freun the British Heart 
Fbundation to continue fixe study 
for anofixer five years. 

Then main aim is more accu¬ 
rate prediction of fixe onset of heart 
attacks, and identifying blcxxl 
factors causmg worsening of dis¬ 
ease in the arteries. A DNA data¬ 
bank will be set up as part of the 
prefect to help determine the pos¬ 
sible role of genetic makeup in 
causing disease 

The researchers will also in¬ 
vestigate ihe differences between 
men and women as regards risk 
factors, so that better advice can 
be given cm fixe importance 
preventive measures such as stop- 
|»ng smoking and taking exerase. 

John Prosser, Scottish direc¬ 
tor of ti!xe Bnb^ Heart Founda- 
tk)n,said: "Weare pleased to help 
fund fixis research, which b of 
partxnibr significance to Scotland, 
where heart and cincubtoiy dis¬ 
ease is a serious problem." 

Food from Waste Crops 

A cxdbboration between re¬ 
searchers at Reading University 
and a small engineeriitg firm in 
Lichfield m Eng^bnd, promises to 
resultin money-spinning technol¬ 
ogy to convert i^ieat and barley 


straw into foodior anitnab and 
humans. The machine win be 
eflperiaUy wekXMSied lay British 
fanners iirito can no loi^ar bmrn 
their waste straw because of pol- 
lutioQ bws that ooxie into fosce 
thbyear. 

The machine uses new ixtiU- 
ing technetiogy developed by re- 
searcheis at fiie university's de¬ 
partment of food studies in col¬ 
laboration with fixe fintir SItyway 
Technology. Peter Vallance, Mus- 
trial liaiscm officer at Reading 
University, says that the machine 
allows fixe straw to be processed 
intoa powder, inadditiemtobeing 
made into foexi, the powder could 
also be used as fiiel or compost 
Solvent absoiption is another 
possible use for the powder 

In particle form, the break¬ 
down of straw and extraction of 
substances is more effiaent. Fbr 
the chemical industry, this could 
Open up the possibility of extract¬ 
ing chemicals such as lignin, sug¬ 
ars and alcohols 

But Mr. Vallance says that ^he 
mibal drive tor the proyset, which 
IS funded by the Teaclxing Com¬ 
pany Scheme, was fixe national 
ban on straw burning. &itish fann¬ 
ers are estimated to have burnt 
around five million lonnesof straw 
a year up to now. 

Carolyn Punter, the TCS As¬ 
sociate carrying out the reseanh 
is also looking into using the tech¬ 
nology to convert other cereal 
crops, such as sorghum and mil¬ 
lets. Sc»:^um is a cereal that can 
be grown in extreme conditions, 
iraticing It ideal for countries con¬ 
tinually threatened by famine. But 
it has a bitter-tasting outer layer 
whidi makes it unpalatable to 
humans. The technology being 
deveiqpBd by Ms. Punter and her 
colleagues could be capable of 
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rcciK)vii:^ ttuslaye so fiat an edible 
flour can be produced.If the work 
is successful a portable version of 
the milling marine will be devel¬ 
oped for ttiijtd world countries. 

Reliance on Essays 
Questioned 

The Essay - that staple of the 
humanities student's university 
career - is being challenged as a 
meansof developing the skillsand 
qualities emplc^ers demand of 
their recruits. 

Researchers at the University 
of Hull England, have entered 
the debate about the future of the 
essay with an attack on the posi¬ 
tion It occupies at the heart of arts 
syllabuses. 

Sally Mitchell research fellow 
m the education department, says 
that case studies of first-year 
English and Soaology undergradu¬ 
ates threw up just how much 
emphasis was placed on the essay 
form 

Writing m the summer news¬ 
letter of the Council for Univer¬ 
sity English, she says the model is 
'^highly questionable Far wider 
and richer experiences of thinking 
and writing can be made available 
to students with no less intellec¬ 
tual rigour/' 

Teachers should start to ques¬ 
tion their frequent reliance on 
essays "as the test of their stu¬ 
dents' engagementand learning," 
she says. She suggests setting stu¬ 
dents different kinds of tasks, 
including; 

* "unfinished" writing, such 
asoutlinesofideasand arguments 
which can then be discussed at 
tutorials; 

* analysis of the processes 
mvolved in wnhng an essay ex¬ 
pressed in note or prose form; 

* mvesttgative wnting which 
may not reach a conclusion. 


Ms Mitchell says that her 
prefect, on 'The Teachuig and 
Learning of Argument in Sixth 
Fbrms and Higgler Education" — 
was about trying to understand 
anddcsoibewhatwentcminleon- 
mg situations and making sugges¬ 
tions for changes. It has been 
funded 1^ the L^erhulme Foun¬ 
dation 

"There is a big debate goiiig 
on at the moment about the essay 
form It IS being challenged but 
there is resistance to any change 
because it has such an important 
place, particularly in a 5ub|ect like 
English It is associated with ideas 
of literacy and culture - to be a 
literate, avihsed person is closely 
assoaated with b^ng able to turn 
out an essay " 

But using a variety of spoken 
and written forms to test students' 
knowledge and understanding 
created more flexible students 
'This 15 what employers are look¬ 
ing for". The pre^t which is led 
by Dr. Richard Andrews, senior 
lecturer in educatum at Hull is to 
be completed next summer 

New C'wealth Scheme for 

Students 

The Commonwealth has 
launched a new scheme designed 
to encourage university students 
from the industrialised countries 
of the Commonweallh to complete 
part of their course m the devel- 
(^ng world. The scheme was 
inaugurated recently in London 
at a meeting of university Vice- 
Chancellors from leading Com¬ 
monwealth countries, including 
India, presided over by the Com¬ 
monwealth Secretar 3 ^CeneFal Mr 
Emeka Anyaoku. 

Mr. Anyaoku said, the Com¬ 
monwealth Universities Study 
Abroad Consortiumwasasigniti' 


cant step m promoting the inter¬ 
change of students withm die 
Commonwealth and, in particu¬ 
lar, the flow of students hexn the 
devdoped to the devdopungooim- 
tries. 

Awards for Study in 
Britain 

A revised edition of 'Awards 
for Study m Bntam : A guide' 
published by the British High 
Commission, British Council Di¬ 
vision IS available for all those 
wishirg to pursue a course of study 
or research m the United King¬ 
dom 

The guide, listing over 150 
awards schemes, contain informa¬ 
tion on scholarships and fellow¬ 
ships from the undergraduate to 
the postdoctoral levels An intro¬ 
ductory chapter gives general in¬ 
formation on entrance require¬ 
ments, the procedure for apply¬ 
ing for undergraduate and post¬ 
graduate courses, and living in 
Britain like costs, accommodation 
and health. 

It also provides the addresses 
of higher education institutions in 
the United Kir^gdom 

Cc^es of the guide are avail¬ 
able from the British Higfh Co¬ 
mmission, British Council Divi¬ 
sion, 17 Kastuiba Gandhi Marg, 
Mew Delhi 110 001 for Rs. 25/- 
(Rs. 55/- by post). 


We Congratulate 

1>r. KL. OuikialKirty who has 
been appointed Vlce-Chancellof 
of the Ttipua University, Agar- 
tala. 
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Forthcoming Events 


1993 

October 7-9 
Warsaw, Poland 

Conference on Changes in the 
Systems of Higher Education in 
Central European Countries: 
Reforms, Results, Trends. 

Organized by- Yfarsaw Centre for 
Saence Polio/ - East West Science 
Centre, University of Kassel 

For further information Warsaw 
University, ul Nowy Swiat69,00- 
046, Warsaw, Poland. Tel +[48] 
72 26 07 / / Electronic mail 
CRPH Ea Pleam 

October 31 - November 4 
Trieste, Italy 

Sixth General Meeting and Tentti 
Anniversary Celebrations. 

Organized by - Third World Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences (TWAS) cjo Interna¬ 
tional Centre for Theoretical Physics 
aCTP) 

Miramare, Strada Cosbera 11, P O 
Box 586,34126, Trieste, Italy Telex 
460392 ICTPI // Tel + [39j 40 
2240-1//Telefax +[39]40224559 
// electronic mail twasaictp 
trieste it 

November 15-19 

Tokyo, Japan 
Kyoto, Japan 

Fifty-second Meeting of the lAU 
Administrative Board. Ninth lAU 
Round Table on the Role of Uni¬ 
versities in the Twenty first Cen¬ 
tury. 

Organized by - International Asso¬ 
ciation of Unruerstties (lAU) 

For further information Dr Serge 
Laponinte, Executive Secretary, 
Interna bonal Assoaabon of Uni- 
vcrsibes, 1, rue Miollis, 75732, Pans 
Cedex 15, France. Tel. +[3311 45 
68 25 45 // Fax +[33] 14734 76 05 


November 22-2S 
Lagos, Nigeria 

AFRlCEEr93: First Intem^ional 
Conference on Continuing Engi¬ 
neering Educaticm and Training 
in Africa. 

Organized by- AFRICEETSS- 
^ncmNetaxjikofScierit^andT^ 
nological Instituhons (ANSTI) 

For further infonnation Dr.AJ^J. 
Nzeako, AFRICEET'93. Universaty 
of Nigena. Department of Elec¬ 
tronic Engineenng, Nsukka, Ni¬ 
geria Telex. 51496 ulions nq // 
Tel.. + [234] 42771 911 ext. 129 

November 22-25 

Kowloon, Hong Kong 

Annual Conference on Econom¬ 
ics of Distance Education. 

Organized by.- Asian Association 
of Open Universities (AAOU) 

For further informabon The Pro¬ 
gramme Chairman, The Open 
Learning Institute of Hong Kong, 
9-13/F, Trade Department Tower, 
700 Nathan Road, Mongkok, 
Kowloon, Hong Kong 

November 23-25 

Geelong, Victoria, Australia 

RIDE'93 Research in Distance 
Education. 

Organized by.- Deakin Unwerstiy 
Institute of Distance Education 

For further information. Terry 
Evans, RIDE'93 Seminar, Insbtute 
of Distance Education, Deakm 
University, Geelong, Victoria 3217,. 
Australia Tel +[61] 52271164// 
Fax-+ [61] 52 272177 

December 6-8 
Paris, France 

Seminar on Quality Management 
and Quality Assurance in OECD 


Member Conatries. 

Organized by> InsHtutiomd Man- 
agement in Ht^ier Eduoaiion(IMHE) 
Programme OECD 

For further information: IMHE 
Programme, C^CD, 2, rae Andre 
Pascal, Pans Cedex 16, 

Ftonoe. Tel.: + [33] 145249264 

December 14-16 
Brighton, United Kingdom 

Annual SRHE Conference on 
Governments and the Higher 
Education Curriculum: Evolving 
Partnerships. 

Organized by*- Society for Research 
Into Higher Education fSRHE) 

For further informadon- The 
Conference co-ordinator. Prof 
Tony Becher, EDB, University of 
Sussex, FalmCT, Ekighton BNl 9RG, 
United Kingdom 

1994 

June 

Vieima, Austria 

Conference on University and 
Society: Higher Education and 
its Relationship to Social Change. 

Organized by - University of North 
Carolina at Chapd Hill 

CB# 9100, 02 South Building, 
Chapel Hill, N C 27599-9100, USA 
Tel +11] 919 962-1365//Telefax 
+ [1] 919 962-1647- Wirtschafts 
Umversitat Wien 

August 12-14 

Jy vaskyla, Finland 

Biennial Congress of the Inter¬ 
national Association of toe Third 
Age Universities. 

Organized by:- International Asso¬ 
ciation of the Third Age Universities 

For further information Jyvask^a 
Congresses, University of 
J ay vaskyla, P O. Box 35, SF-40351, 
Jy vaskyla, Finland 

(Source lAU Bulletin, June 1993) 
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News from UGC 


Academic Staff Colleges - Schedule of Refresher Programmes during 1993-94 

Ths Univenlly GranttConmilBaicn has MentHM about 323 Unhanly Dep ai tir a n ts /ln attutaw to conduct sut^ed'Oflartad refraBhar pnigranmas In Sdanoes, 
, Humanttaa and 8oGUSdeni» during lOBS-M tor iMendoetaachenwih more thmiiw yean olGorttnuoussaivlco as Lecturer mUhivareitieB and 
WNto 85-80 par cant of the teadiere vril be enrolled trom the cdchnent area ol the noliM cenbee. 10-15 per cent of teachers wfl be from any Univereibf or 
Oolege on Al-indta base. Teadters s e lec t ed for the eouieasafa to he treatad 88 on Aitytrthful pry and aHwr a ncee by the sponsoring atShorttyAsollege 
The hoet bettiAlon wU provide lodging and boarding b eutstadon partidpanls and TA wilt be paM to them as per ASC rufes In case any Umversity Is unable to 
mate todghg aiaf boenfing anangements, DA wi bo pM in cash to the panupanb 
The schedida of relMtor courses dunng 1983-04 as ratawad from be (toMRlbeBArKtfutk)rK.B Indicated bakw 


S.NO, MmeontmUnlmity/ PnpeoBdwhedilB CatdimaUAm 

mauhoo forim94 

II ■ IV 

1. Chsadsay 

CatcuttaUnwersty 2S<)Ma to 19-1043 East (West Bengal) 

02024410220244 
AlWtabadUniverBty 300843 to 24-1043 

010244 to 270244 

PoonaUniversly QBOg93to05-l043 W99t(M^asfttra) 

KarnatakaUnwBisly 040144to240144 Karnataka 

Patna Univeisity 06-1193 to 2711-93 East(niar) 

030144to 220144 
07-034410264344 

Rajasthan University 060943 to 2S0943 Rajasthan 

06024410270244 

DetHUiwersiy 0110-93to21-1643 AUIncia 

0711-93 to 26-1143 
2612-9310120194 
0102 94 to 210244 

DeviAhilyaUnivefSily 030144to2901 94 UP 

07-0244 to 060344 

Andhra umveisly 021143 to 27-11-93 South (Andhra] 

01434410260344 

Bharthidasan ilmwrsly October, 1993 Soidh 

Maid), 1994 (Tamlnadu) 

Kerala Umversky 04-10^ to 25-1343 SouOi{Kaf^Tandnadu 

33124310230144 APondUierty) 

Norm Eastom HR UfNMnly SchedUe awaited 

Cochin Unversly Oclaber.1803 South (Marala. Tamlnadu 

January, 1994 6 PondUierriri 

KastvnrUnivareky 25-1393 to 14-1143 North 

PanjabUiwersly 160943 to 131393 North 

07-1283 to 030144 
01-034410260344 

2. Blo-Choflilelry 

DaHUnwersly 05-1043 to 261043 AUlnda 

231243 to 060144 

3. Phyiki 

Poona Unwersity 060943 to061043 west 

1M043to061143 
144144 to 100244 

KwnatakUnIvvdIy 07494310270043 Karnataka 

28414410174244 

Bihar UnNersiy 22114310101243 fihar 

01424410214244 

r^asthanUnhenSy 064943 to 264043 RafaUhan 

221143 to 11-1243 

BHU 91414410100244 UP 

Detn Universly 231243 to 060144 North 

RnlOunpatoiUnlvamky 0012431024-1243 UP 

000244 to ^^(l^44 

GonktvurUniveisly 061043to261343 UPOBher 

04-12431024-1243 


HydBrabadUnhwsly Z74043to231043 Soulh(Andhfa) 

31-01-84 to 2B*O0*94 

MateUisveisfy 24-1143to21-1243 South(TamliUNtu4 

024244to014344 Ponicheny) 

GoiUnwers^ 1O1043toa2-1143 West (Goa ft Karnataka} 

01434410224344 

Utfcat Untoarsly Oct93 Orissa 

Mysore Unnei^ 01494310200663 Kamatoka 

04-1043 to 331043 
0311-9310331143 
01-124310201243 

A.PS.Universly.Rewa 101043to 1M143 UP 

11414419044244 

Codwi Utwarsly of Septenter. 1993 South 

Stence&Tednolegy Nwenter,l993 (Kerataft 

Fabniary. 1994 Tandnadu) 

LucknowUnmemay 01-1143to3311-93 NeedBasad 

DinigaihUnhmly 0311-93 to22-1143 North East 

164144 to 07-0244 

SriVenkatoowara 030194to224144 Andaa 

Universly 

4 BtoOhyake 

CalcuRaUnivarsfy 224943to 14-1043 AUlnda 

4M EnviraiMNiilUSctance 

Ranchi Unbers^ February, 1894 Need Based 

AiKbraUmwBisiy 01-0244to264294 NeedBasad 

A.P,S Umveialy, Rem 17-1143 to 131243 MP 

08424410014384 

w 

RwilDuigamliUniversly 031243to24-1283 MPftBhar 

HPUniveraiy 01-1143to231143 NoilhftUP 

Madurai KamrajUtiiveisly 230093 to 131083 Soub/East 

C. Botany 

KainatUtUniwnly 22-0044 to 144394 KamalakaftKanta 

R^asthan Uibersly 274949 to 131043 Rajasthan 

BanarasHtaduUnNerefy 201143to 131243 UPftMP 

OamaniaUniversly 1311-93to04-1243 8Bub(AndhrB) 

BiharUidver^ 22114910121283 East(Biiai} 

11414410914144 

11438410314394 

Hyderabad Uiweftaly Q21143lo 3311-83 Soub(MaiurashbBft 

14024419114344 KarUig 

Madras Unmrsiy 01-124319231243 South (Tamilnadu ft 

Pondchsrry) 

UhalUniratsly OcLB3 NoedBased 

NorthEHtamHitUibenly2049431911-1393 NorthEaSt 
KMnlrUniwisly 2211431017-1299 North 

07429410274244 

Pw^abUnivBisly 22409910131043 North 

LucknowUnwetsly 01-1O43to901343 UP 

01414410930144 

SrlVsnkatoswtaB 2Mt43to 11-1293 AiMtin,Kenta 

Unbeiaity 074394to 264394 


TI'‘rn/Pll''fTVNr"" S 'ftOMHAY A!TrTiCT'>^ W® 
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KmlriilHMtily aadkOCmklit 

ZTOMStolS^MS ttoiftIRijMhn 

BnmHMvMwalr NoifttUP 


OmriiUnlMnly 


imMtotl-ONf 9auaiifMH#k 


sunm urMii«9 
BHorUniMnlir 


AndnUnimilr 

GoakhpurtMmsIy 

Madras iMmaly 

Gujairi Unhang 
KeiMiUnnanky 


01-12«to21-1»a 
07HDM3to2^QM3 

014»4to21-ak«4 

fl8«t«b2k01« 
oi>ii43to2t-ii-aa 
OI-CMioZI-OMt 
0SK)M3l02Mfr83 
aH)1-«4totMe« 
aK1Z«3to20'l^«! 
2MI7«Sto \Mm 
mmti i4«M 
Noit) Eaatan HB Unhaidir 06-114310 26'11« 
14«?6«ia 07-0664 


£iM(yiMBBngal) 

Eat(BM 


SMlh(Aa«ra| 

Soutfifnntakik 


Lucknow Uiwmily 
UdolUnlimify 


Poona Unhwdy 
CaleutUnivarMlir 
DaN Unkrareiif 


RantDurgaaabUnliMnijr 

AhhdbalUniifwaky 

Bmiaa) Unhwslf 

BlwrlMaaBn Utawrat)^ 

AkBaihUnimUnlvars^ 

n oot teo UtswBty 

kHMutBOlScwnoB. 

Borabqr 

Pai^b Urfranly 

LcknowUnlffnlltlf 

UKMlMwnky 


ShamhlBrUiiMniy 

feMlanSHHIal 


Qojaitf Unhang 
QwMiUnlwn^ 


UnimM^ 

CochmlMiw^d 
ScMioak TacIraloQr 


11. 


URMHl^ 

OMiava 

m.^ - 


01-064310 3CMS63 
01-12431030-1243 
ffDao93{i)Fek94 

17-114310 (4-1243 
15-12431011-01-84 
DaoMitar, 1003 

10- 1043(031-1043 
21-1^93 to 120144 
01-0^4 to 2t-CB44 
25-11-931015-1243 
22024410144344 
274043 to 221043 

20- 124310144144 
134144 to 020244 

Ockbtr.1003 
0MB4410054344 
30464310164043 
22114310121243 

11- 1043 (0021143 

21- a244to214344 
164643 to 121083 
07-1243 to 034144 
014344(0264344 
01-0643(0304643 
01-1243(0321243 
(i}Doe.43 

n 111^064 

021043 b221043 
021243to221243 
17-0144 

220643(011-1043 
10414410314144 
Nou/DbC.1903 
1964 


WaatiGuaraq 

Gai 4 h(KirMa) 

NtolbEato 

UP 

Oriaa 

Waa((MahBnaliini6 

GmW 

SouliliKanlaO 


NDdh<RaM»<^ 

MP 

UP 

EaMOfMBeagal) 

ofiiw 

Tvtoiwki 

LLP 

NorthUP 


UP 6 


Uniflnir 

fVpvvIliWiV 

QuuNanakDav 


a( W Pl 6821643 U^^to-P* 
0ftO144toOB4244 »m 
1446 « 3 t 6 lt-P 4 B NraftWiNhw 
160144 to 1642 M 


It. 

It 


KaaeMUnliaii^ 

LaolBNwUnlMMO^ 

UMimm^r 


u. 


MaduolKamanl 

Unlm^ 


10. 


BhrttlMiiUaiiiara^ atot.1«Bfat1964Mtadto 


221143toa6t249 Gadh^MML 

TanlnatoilKanl^ 

NwiOaamo Blar 

164643to 121043 Marti 6 UP. 
0142Mto260f44 
flOcLM Oriin,NoiihEart 

nFML64 tVIMBaiigM 


PaanaiMnn^ I2l243to 11-0144 WaM{MalMnstttai 

160244(8174644 G^araQ 

RmDwBMrtUwanIr 064643to24064S tiP.,Bliar.NortL 
07424410234244 Morl6€aM 
tostautoolSdanoi; 021243toQ24144 Wnl 


s-11-Pb 121243 9Biii(r«iMnadtt, 

AndnOKnl^ 


DaMAMya 204643to 121043 MP 

UntaniT 260244 to 220344 

GunilteakOiaUrtNiilr 024344to224M North,RajaMlian 
MartiirtKantoraiUriMnly 2210431017-1143 Souli 


27464310121043 North 
274343(0121043 (tooflouran 
221243 to 1441-34 akiatatoouaM 
221243(0164144 


17-1143(014-1293 
221143(011-1263 
144344(0024444 
221043(0221143 
2211-63 to 121243 
Jaartiv W Nam Uni««sl701-(143 lo221143 
HydwabadUWMisky 021263(031-1243 
214244(0164344 


hflOutoolHoira 

E&anoiriBi,NaiiMh> 


PooniUhfwnlif 

RmlDugaMrtUniMislif 

Myson Unhang 


IT. 


GutiNanakOevLMMidy 221243to064144 
JtaljlUlMrailf 04429418284264 


MHutoforSoeW 

OGcoflonicChangai, 

Bangama 

GoH^lnatiirtiDl 


Tandoaikt 3 Poadchany 


MMa 


WBM(Gu|areQ 

NortiEaM 


II 


04-1063(0221043 

01-0344(0304344 

021243(031-1243 

61434410234344 

1M063to321063 

14626410064344 

2211-61(0121243 

174144(0124244 


1NM(Siqant6 


SauRHlilnUrinnly 

BHwUniwn^ 

MymUirtvandf 

nflHwni vTVMIv^r 

DnlMilri 

Unluanliy 

Gonto^LMnirtir 

iMIHnipR 

U W WWiq f 


BhanBiMf Unfewfiky 


02-1143(0221143 

034144(0304144 
304663 to 160643 
2042e3to021203 
11-106310321203 
13466310021063 
104144(0264144 
06466310234663 
11-414410306(44 
174144(0124264 
12126310064144 
08434410306664 
22114310121263 
26«e44toa66564 
04-1263(024-1263 
06626410230264 
36466310164663 
21424410160344 
16624410114644 

06-126310221043 

064144to 234144 


MhdM 

South (KomaMaa 
Itaaia) 

FNial 

Souto(Mna 

TaninadJ) 

North, Rapathwi 
MP 

KlfMialta 


QuiBrrt 

Bi«r 

KMMtoki 


MlP 

UP 


Tamfeado 
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OwMUiMfy 

Kmnuntan^ 


A.PjLUiMni^. 


NMntar.lfle3 Notth^atf 
nbrym iflM 
0B««3toZ74M3 IM 

29-11«toie-12«3 Quftfri 
21-0M3to14^ia«5 MP 
14-12«lto07‘<n-M 
OMSMtoai'OSM 
01'11-«3to20’11<«3 Andra 


UMlMunllf 
az. UhmfMwM 


SvUflS 


PosnilMmljr OftOMatogs-iMS wt^Mdi wdt i 

AQinQU-P 

AHiiritMiirtnUniMts^ NortiOiMCwtri 

WvmUniMni^r ^ 20'l»}toi3«’04 NudBaml 


QmhhpirUiiiimly 

JitU. 

OulMlUlllWM^ 

UctaowUni w i i ty 


8bNsdd»Mdtod 

NQMfltar.1883 

lo-izwtoaO'iz^s 
12<M41004^344 
»11«9loa4>1»3 
20-10«3 to 00-11-93 
0MO94to2S9»4 
01-009310 aooto 
01-0294 to 2fr0e4M 


RajadhmlMuMlif 
Aadiri Unl« mly 
MidwalKmil 

TdiiMttiitoflr 




mrnmf 

JJLU. 

ri|QBnBH unwiqF 

Nwni 

AtguhUuribn 

UniMrtqf 

GiuMUnfeml^ 


KMhnirlMMnfy 

CBfcmiUniwnly 

AkMadlMmn^ 

UWUniMn^ 

ufllVll^F 


HMuUnli«nly 




129194 to 01-0294 

030004to200394 

04-11931025-1193 

129294to009394 

Z79093 to 23-1003 

04-12931030-1293 

OOdtoNovOS 

(9F4ktolilv04 

22-11931011-1^e3 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Stimulating Reading 


oommunity in tenns of edu- 
catioit, healtti care, income, 
em|do^ineitt etc." 


Qasinw Ed. Sdcnce and Quality of Life. New Delhi, The Off- 
sellem, 1993. Fjp. xi + 62a Ks. 60 C/-. 


So mudk has dianged with 
the ever incieasing influenoe of 
sdenoe and tedincHpgy. The im¬ 
pact has been felt in the remotest 
oomeis; among^ the illiterates and 
also the weaker and d^TTived sec- 
bons. Ihe ben^ts, unfortunately, 
have not been distributed uni¬ 
formly and equally. Those who 
are on the'Yight side" of the eco¬ 
nomic cut-off line have acquired 
much more as compared to those 
who need "much more". The 
quality of life has changed. How 
^ fois change has been 'desir¬ 
able' IS a matter of intense debate, 
ffowever, dim is no uncertainty 
aboutcme particular a^Tect—diat 
science and technolc^ have he 
requidte capacity to upg;rade the 
quality of life of eveiy individual. 
Devdoping nations need techncd- 
ogy that would meet thdr spedfic 
needs. These needs^ as we all know 
are too diverse and too many. The 
scenario of saentific and techno¬ 
logical advances is changii^ at a 
veiy swift pace. Its possible appli¬ 
cations and impact often do not 
ccHne within the realm of piecUcta- 
bility. These have tobe visualised. 
Tho^ woiicinginone spedficarea 
can no Icmger remain aloof to the 
happenings around them in other 
areas of human activities. 


*Joint Educational Adviser, 
Dtpa r i m e ni of Education, Ministry 
of Hunutn Resource Deodapment, 
Coot, of India, Neto DeVd^ltO 001. 


The Indian Science Gcmgress 
s^cted die focal theme as 'Sci¬ 
ence and Quality of Life" for its 
1993 session m Goa. Its General 
Piesid«it,I> S.Z.Qadm decided 
to edit a volume addresdng die 
various issues that were rdevant 
to die developing countries, par¬ 
ticularly India. The initiadve of 
Dr. Qasim is timely and com{He- 
henave. Fifty eminent scientists 
and educationists, planners, 
administrators and thiidcers have 
attempted foexplore die 'potenti¬ 
alities for the future'. In doing so 
they have also identified the prob¬ 
lems and have offered possible 
solutions. 'Science and Quality of 
Life' edited by Dr. S.Z. Qasim 
consists of varied yet vital intel¬ 
lectual ingredients that would 
really be a treasure worth being 
peni^ by so many. 

Some of the contributc»s have 
attempted to discuss die basu: 
question : what is meant by the 
quality of life? The editor has 
summarised this in the {neface. 

"... it is not enough to address 
the issues of htanan hie menety 
in terms of quantitative num¬ 
bers of economic growdi or 
the per capita consumpbon. 
An overall fanpro v ementinthe 
quality of life of the commu¬ 
nity in real terms isassodated 
wid*. die {Mooess of enlargh^g 
die range of the choke of die 


Education being such a criti¬ 
cal oonqxment in the quality of 
life, one would like to discuss die 
presoit vohime in die context of 
the educathmal scenario; science 
in the curriculum and the rda- 
taondiip of univetsalisation of ad- 
enoe education to the upgrada- 
tionof thequality^of life. The 1968 
policy on education, for die first 
time made sdenoe and mathemat¬ 
ics compulsory compcments of 
school curriculum for die first ten 
yeans in schocds. The distinction 
m terms of cations to girls not to 
study these subiecls was discarded. * 
Two factors were acknowledged; 
basic understanding of sdenoe Is 
essential for every dtizen of die 
country and that the distinction 
between boys and girls and their 
capabilttie^ understanding appre¬ 
ciation and utilisation of science is 
meanin^eas. Subsequent to tius 
policy several otho* relevaitt de¬ 
velopments took place. These in- 
dud^envircuunental onentation 
to schocd curriculunv linking cur¬ 
riculum to cmmmnity needs and 
adapting a partiapatoiy and ac¬ 
tivity based ap|aoach in teaching 
and learning of sctenoe. This was 
an attempt to prepare a voy strong 
base on two fimts; for hi^ier 
education arid for tiiose who may 
enter hfe offer sdioc^ education 
itsdf. The significaiioe of this par¬ 
ticular aqiect is obvioudy linked 
to tile universalisation of elemen¬ 
tary educatkm vdtidi iinfotuiutety 
is still a distant dream in India. 
Some of the contributors have 
linked tills aspect to devefopmeiits 
in sdenca, te intact of science 
and tiie social reqxmses it has 
generated. Theconirfouticns have 


TfNlWO^'TY’^TfJW^ * "TMTIAY ATir»"T'‘n f ^ 










been daseified in dx secfiona 
However, no such diaip daasiCi* 
cation is Cmable in such cases. 

The first eleven contrftmUons 
aredassified under the Tlanning 
and Development Paradigm'. 
Conceptual darity as to what are 
fi\e relevant indices for ensuring 
enhancement of the quality of life 
have been discussed. The linkage 
of dus aspect to health, advanced 
technology materialSrCnviion^^ 
and energy also find a place. 
Gowanker, while pleading for a 
total systems approach, makes 
particular references to popula> 
tion and communication He dis¬ 
cusses these in the context of in- 
ter-disdplinarity of die issues 
mvolved. Popuiatxxi enhances the 
social and econonuc gaps result- 
mg m the reduction of quality of 
life. Conununicabons have the 
potentiahties of reducmg inequali¬ 
ties, at least partially. Tvro of the 
cnidal issues currentty being faced 
bydiedevelopingcountries;other 
than elementary educabon; are 
health and environment degrada¬ 
tion. These have been cntically 
analysed by Bap) and K. Ra)an. 
The role of scientists in these de¬ 
velopments has been appraised 
and elaborated. "Saentists' job is 
not just to spark off industrial or 
agncultural revolutions; it must 
also stimulate dieir agncultural 
revolutions; it must also stimulate 
their own integration with a whc^ 
range of soaetal elements. Then 
only we will see in perspective die 
issue concerning improvement of 
quality of life of our jjeople duoug^ 
our own brand erf science and 
technology." 

This could be taken as a guid¬ 
ing priius^ by the plannm of 
scientific and technical activities 
and didr utilisahon for peoples' 
welfare. 

Science in the context of eco¬ 


nomic issues has been diamsaed 
in die second k e c tid n. TKete are 
pointed inferences on transport 
energy conservation, financial 
systems and financial credlls for 
women. These five papers logi¬ 
cally lead to linkagjn widi die 
societal issues wMdi are of im¬ 
mense value to weaker sections of 
the society. The social issues ha ve 
also been focused in die next sec¬ 
tion whidi very ri^dy discusses 
science in die context of Indian 
woinen,mental health, humande- 
velopment, population, holocaust 
and die quality of life erf sched¬ 
uled tribe in die country. The 
sensitivity mvolved in extending 
the benefits of scientific develc^ 
ment to spedfk communities and 
people has to be handled with 
utmost care and caution. Only dien 
such developments would l^d to 
human welfare. The fourdi sec- 
tKXi ficxnises on die welfare in terms 
of the potentialities that exist be¬ 
fore die nation. Ocean has been 
discussed in the context of nutri¬ 
tion, mmerals, polymetallic nod¬ 
ule resources, t^ecommunication 
and energy. In the specific context 
of human welfiae,Nitish Sengupta 
discusses the indices of quality of 
life.Hemakesparticular reference 
to communication, medudne, bio¬ 
technology, genetic engineering, 
agriculture, multi-purpose dams 
and information tkhnology. He 
tries to identify die munediate tasks 
before scientists: 


"The mission before scientists 
of the future would be to work 
out new resources of energy, 
new medicines for new dis¬ 
eases, to control pollution, to 
devdop industrial innovations 
which are environment 
frimdly, to harness nuclear 
and sdlai energy without 
harmful ^fects and lastfy to 
search fornew sourcesof food 
from die aquatic environment, 
hitherto unexplored." 


Mn^cfdiescieniisl&areidso 
teadteta Th^ partldpalie notattiy 
in isqsovmg die iindetslaiidli^ 
of scientific and tedmologlcal 
p roc c g Bcs bat are a part of die 
e ffo rts to iipgiode the qnalily of 
educatioiL bi our context access to 
basic education is the fust prior¬ 
ity. The expansion and access to 
ba^ education are pre^recpiisites 
for upgradatlon of the cpiaUty of 
life. The noct section of four con¬ 
tributions relates science and 
edu(3dkm to human devdopment 
The ccxilribtttianhy Dr. Chtiia Naik 
summarises in totality die basic 
education scenario in India, par- 
ticulafty die developments that 
have taken place aft^ independ¬ 
ence. Theexperiencesgained have 
been ctitically analysed and re¬ 
lated to the potentialities for fu¬ 
ture action She points out die 
factors responsible for delay in 
our efforts to urnversalisc demen* 
tary education. From thisemeiges 
the need to evolve area specific 
strategies that could meet die team- 
ir^ needs of children and people 
of particular region, commumty 
and social background. This sec¬ 
tor deserves utmost priority for 
weaker sections and women. It 
has been suggested that unless and 
until there is total involvement of 
community and education becomes 
a mass movement the desiied gods 
would remain dusive. The enoout^ 
aging aspect erf our experience has 
been the age old tradition of com¬ 
munity participation in education. 
Even in the recent past, wherever 
this has been attempted, it has 
presented an enoouragfog example 
of mass movement in educati^ 
The linkages of mass education to 
economic productivity are pre¬ 
sented in a very lucid manner by 
Dr.Naik: 

"Comparative studies across 
develofting countries have 
shown that four years of pri¬ 
mary education has served to 
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increue tlw pioductivily of 
fariners 8.7%. The benefits 
<if pfimoiy ediication became 
evident among die farmers 
who adopted modem prac* 
tioeSf an understanding of 
improved technologies, and 
skUls in increasing die mar¬ 
ketability of products. Stud¬ 
ies on earnings in developing 
countries have shown that 
returns to primary education 
average around 27% and to 
secondary education around 
15-17%. The value of taimaiy/ 
dementaiy education far ovei^ 
all economic growth has been 
proved to be greater dian diat 
of secondary and higher edu¬ 
cation". 

However, she goeson topomt 
out that universal pninary educa¬ 
tion alone cannot be a scdutkm to 
all the problems. Linkages of diese 
efforts will have to be established 
with land reforms, decentralisa- 
bon of administrative and dnan- 
dal powers, the culture of equi^ 
and polibcal will to improve the 
lot (rf those who need it most 

On a drm foundation of uni¬ 
versal elementary education the 
role of higher education could be 
crudaL These aspects have been 
elaborated and examined by 
Swanunadhan and Ashok Chan¬ 
dra. N^am has identified the role 
of industrial and tedinological 
researdh institutions. It very clearly 
delmeatjes the role that special¬ 
ised institutions could play in re¬ 
lating sdence and technology to 
thelifeof individuals. Atthis stage 
one may like to refer to the role of 
scientists and teachers in a com- 
prdiensive manner. The teacher's 
Influence cm hispupils is everlast¬ 
ing. It does not fimit itself to the 
specific area of learning but pei^ 
vwies to all aq^ects of his adult 


life. A teacher is not supposed 
only to teach, he is responsible for 
shaping the understandiiig, atti¬ 
tudes and aptitudes of eadi and 
every individual under his diaige. 
Teachers, whether at elementary 


stage or in institutions of higher 
learning and research/are equally 
responsiUe to Icxik beyond the 
texttxnks and curriculum pre- 
saibed for exaiiunatkais. The need 
far iricukation of values and iiorms 
could hardly be over emphasized 
at this lunctuie of scxial upheav¬ 
als. Oiie often talks of our scien¬ 


tists migrating to foreign coun- 
tnes in search of greener pastures 
Mostof them who remain m India 


or return to India after few years 
abroad persistently complam of 
inadequate faalifacs and infrastruc¬ 
ture This results in generating an 
atmosphere of gloom and despair 
in the institutions. Probably they 
have to develop an attitude erf 
perceiving their role in the totality 
of the situatum. It would be neces¬ 
sary for semor soentists and the 
educationists to ensure that tiie 
younger generation does not see 
only the darker side of the abl¬ 
ation. Prof. CN.R. Raom his Presi¬ 


dential Address at the Platinum 
Jubilee session of Indian Science 
Congress held at University of 
Poona had elabtirated this aspect 
v^ doquentiy: 


^'When some of us talk dis- 
couragingjly about sdence (and 
scientists) and we ourselves 
aie most of tiie time depressed, 
I do not think that young 
people will get enthu^ to 
take up scientific profession. 
It is much better for them and 
mote lucrative to sdl soap tiian 
take the hard patii of sdence. 
In addition to provldii^ the 
right atmosphere, senior sd- 
entists have also to set an 
examjrfe in not c omp f on rfs- 


ing to medtioctlty m evaytttihg 

theydo^'. 

The last section oondsting of 
tilirteen articles attempts to iden¬ 
tify the frontier areas. The inten¬ 
tion is to put before the reader the 
potentialities of the science and 
tedinological implications in some 
of tiie areas of immediate ooncem 
to humanity. Bio-techncrfogy, 
meteoiQlogy, infonnaticm teduKrf- 
ogy, new materials and percep¬ 
tive for quality and effldency are 
some which attract immediate 
attention. While the Scientists have 
already explored these areas to a 
considerable extent and put their 
findings to the use and benefit of 
human beings, they have also 
simultaneously identified the need 
for greater exploration investiga¬ 
tion and research An amazing 
array of possibilities and potenti¬ 
alities unfolds Itself before the 
reader once he goes through tiiese 
ankles. 

Dr. Qasim has achieved his 
objective putting fifty contri¬ 
butions in one volume "address¬ 
ing the various facets of the com¬ 
plex subject". No significant area 
has been left uncovered or undis¬ 
cussed in this volume. It is vrell 
printed and well desig^ied. For 
those interested in sdence and the 
sdentists working in Inatiiutimis 
of higher learning and research, 
this verfume ^ould provides veiy 
stimulating reading It diould 
certainly a place in libraries 
of schools, colleges and imiversi- 
bes. As a matter of fact tiiis vol¬ 
ume should lead to a continuous 
series of sessions and discussions 
on tiie relationship of sdence to 
quality of life. Siteh interaction 
should generate awareness, cre¬ 
ate intei>active opportunities and 
expose tiie diallenges before the 
sdentificaUy oriented individuals 
and scientists. And in such dis- 
cussions, if individuals of thestat- 
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lire of Qftwhn ooold partiripatp, 
irodkite 9sner»iingi^^ 
inAieieqBO M efarindividyaland 
ooQedivejicHon. 


In ttib context the reviewer 
may be allowed to digress and 
lecaD tt) instance where Dr. Qastan 
was the main actor. After leading 
his first successful expedition to 
Aitfartica,Qasimbecaineahoiise* 
hold name. He visited Bhopal and 
addressed a select g^dhering in an 
educational institution. Hie star 


denis of that in siih i tifln appioadied 
die Principal and were pretty agi¬ 
tated about diis visit! How could 
S2. Qasim oonte to ttie institution 
and leave without addresring 
them? Hiey had a ng^t to meet 
him. The Pnndpal of die college 
hked dus agitational approach 


the sentiments of die students with 
the achievement of an individual 
who had enthused and motivated 


the youi% throughout the coun¬ 
try. He iqipioadied Dr. Qasim i^dio 
had an 'extremely tight schedule'. 
The Principal (yours truly) insisted 
on getting "few minutes". Very 
gracefully. Dr. Qasim agreed to 
spare ten minutes so that die stu¬ 
dents "could see him". This inter¬ 


action lasted for about 90 min¬ 
utes, in a participatory and con¬ 
versational style. An audience of 
about 700 young persons was 
overwhdmed by presentation, 
there was so much of motivation, 
enthusasm and respectful affec¬ 
tion. This particular instance rep¬ 
resents the relationship of the 
achievements in science and die 
impact it creates on mdividuals, 
group of individuals and the 
community. The multlplter ^fect 
oH sudi institutional interacdcms 
would be tremendous. If Dr. Qasim 
could interact with young persons 
more frequendy, in spite heavy 
demands on him die responsi¬ 
bilities assigned to him officially! 
Maybe dirough this vdliiirie, he is 
attempting the same. 


ladira Gm^Uu Nirthmal 
Opni lAiiyersity 


SMrie oTIUmhI fcriiw fctM 1 S^taBkcr to 3> ScvtcaAcr, ms 

USwtoCJSAB. 


Date/Dsy 

Academic Ptogrammc 

Tide 

1.9.93 

Wednesday 

Oenerd 

Ihiiverritywilfaa 

Diffierenoe 

3.9.93 

Friday 

Moiagonent 

Managemcat Infbnnatioo 
Systems 

6.9.93 

Monday 

Bachelor's Degree Programme 

Owes 

8.9.93 

Wednesday 

Rural Devetepmeitt 

Gramin Sehkaritn 

10.9.93 

Friday 

Management 

Maifcebng of Services — 
Destmation India 

13 9.93 
Monday 

Bachelor's Degree Programine 

Wakron ki Jyamib 

15.9.93 

Creative Wnung 1. 

Writiag for Childten 

Wednesday 

2. 

Open Channel 

17.9.93 

Friday 

Management 

Institutional Infiastructme 
Cor Expon Pnoniotion 

20.9 93 
Monday 

Child Care Services 

Nairating Stories 

22.9.93 

Wednesday 

Compmecs in Office Mgt 

Phased Moderaisabon of 
anOfiice-1 

24.9.93 

Friday 

Management 

Compnier Software 

27.9.93 

Mond^ 

Child Care Services 

Kahani Raise Smayen 

PtI 

29.9.93 

Wednesday 

Libiary^and Info. Sc. 

Classification Caialogne 
OnkPLl 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 


A list of dociotal fiiesss Accepted by Indian UnWenides 


VKXjOGICAL SCIENCES 

BfachoBitlKy 

1. Anaavl, Md Mamoor Alan. HriihimiI oi key 

aapecle of cttbflibydnto BclabidUDi in nt dkoniiil ptoau. JNU 
IVof Zdieer Bo^mt/ School Life Sdoweai, Jawahadal 
Nehraltalyentty; DdhL 

2. Aidhmdu Kuw Qm ouidlco of Mme |dunnacologi> 
cri^octfeor pni po un AnHAtpecfel reference to buzodUxcpi- 
neo ondidlMaddaoolco. CUcutta 

\ 

3 Bandyopodbyay, Stsdlca on die DNA mii—tA 
lepalr qralcm of Yibno chofeme t Slatna of Am DNA adenine 
modiylaae gene Caloitta. 

4 Cliliabra,Sani^Kaur M4MlBlallon<rfeaiclnogennietabo> 
lizing enzymea In liver of lactating mice and Oielr neonatce by 
certain diciiilflilageBla.]NU PfefARlfeaSchoalofUfeSclencea, 
Jawahadal Ndmi UnlvecsHy, DdhL 

5 Deo^^, Alok Evalnatlnn of die effect of lyndietic gono* 
dmropin iclcaalnglionnone analogii) on die breeding of freriir 
water fidiea JNU DvLaUtCGargandFktrfGPTalwar 

6. Gupta, Sanjay. Plqretologlcal roleia) of hyalmonccdn, a 
cell anrface-aaeodated protein. ]NU DrQ^fsJKDatta^AasocFiof, 
Sdiool of Envlroiiinental Sdenceo, Jawahadal Ndmilhilvaslty, 
DeUu 

7 Mcdiamed Said Ahmed Mode of action of DNA reactive 
motagens-Mode of actlim of dietary flBvmudda AMU FkofSM 
Hadi, Dq»rt m ent of Biodiemistry, Aligarh Misilim University, 
Aligazh 

8 Nagendra, S M Dlsulfiiam converdon to dielhyldldilo 
carbamate and ita metabolic impilcadons. Bangalore Dr K 
TaranadiClotty, Additional Pfef and Dr MNSubhash, AssocIVof, 
Department of NeuxodienUstiy, Nattmial Institute of Mental 
Health and Meuro Soenoes^ Bangalore. 

9 Sing^, Amrendra Pratap Role of cakiiim in ndlatton 
induced cell damage JNU Dr RK Kale; Assoc PtatSchoed of Life 
Sdenoesy Jawaharlal Nehru Unlverdty, Delhi. 

10 Sitaaawad, Sandhya L. Inveat^athm Into radladon taw 
diaccdUpid peroxidation JNU Dr RK Kate; Assoc Praf,SdKXil of 
LifeSdenoea, Jaivaharlal Nehru University, DdhL 

11 Tin^ ShashL Mcdianism of sab tolciance in B mswee 
yaaena aom^ones. HAU 

hficToMokigy 

t. brl|vlrSinch Stodieeon the biology of a1kalophiHc«yaa»» 
bacteria JamiA Dr Tasieem Fadma, Lecturer, Department of 
Btosdenoes^ Jamla MQRa blainia, DdhL 

2. Ch ai > diai ddwr,S. Develepment of a reeemhinant rablea 
vnodncusiii^ vaccinia as vector JNU Fk<ofGPTdwBrandI>FS 
Khandekw. 

3 PdmericMvJayMhreeLGenetiCi of oetncregnlatien in Each- 
srirhio eatt IMS : bolallon and dt arad e riz atton of nutanle 
•licnd in r^nlallon of die ProU t^efOB. JNU ftof J Gow- 
ristiaiikar 

4 Rav^KaurSlndleaondiepnparaihMAiegeneiaHonand 
fnaioH of pratiy la sts from the Scfeiptfem wp^rii PAU 


Botany 

1 BhaBui, Saida SuBkidieniicalBlndlea on eigoLdaouapa 
/^Mtfomas Loveleao of ba|rn ^MidMfamglBiKaMf XL) B Br andita 
biologlcnleoBlioLlbaafUiM s s mJ fe cliwnvariwajaa. Osmanla 

2 aiuyBn,SB6mitB.AeoelaaieddcgmdatioaQfpeetfeide8to 
retreated aoUs. Utkal 

3 Qiandiakar, PflaKmnar Genetfeanatydsofyield oonirib* 
Qting trait la vdieaL TWImnN aasdoaoiL nnder late sown condi¬ 
tion Ghaaldas.DrVMK(di]i,GovtSclenoeCdlegAbfla8purafid 
Dr Ramesh Mishra, Sdendst, Regioaal Agdoulturd Piiwirarrh 
GBibe; BUaspur 

4 Durlya, Shlvshankar Ittveadgadoa into the vegetadve 
pR^agadoD of some m n id pinpose bee qwcles and thebr Held 
peifbnnance HSGour IVofGPMiahn,D^i1nicntQfBotany,Dk 
H SGour VbhwavidyBlaya, Sagar. 

5 Haripiasad,P Chemical mntageaesis in andier h^lolda 

of NicoImjm fobaami L. Gulbaign 

6 Henuladia, A B Chemolaxoniiinical studies in some 
Enphoiblaceae Osmania 

7 JosihL Priti Bala Sindlea mi dec omp osition of organic 
materials with spedal reference to the role of dienno|diilicfimgL 
Na^nir Dr RPThakare, Lecturer, Post Graduate Dqwiment of 
Botany, Nagpur University, Nagpur 

8 Lahln, Kajari Nodule senaccence in relatiMi to polyam- 
incs in VigHM naa^o L Calcutta 

9 Madiew, T M Role of mkrofloia in die maintenance <rf 
healthy forest ecosystem with spcdal reference to saL Shanm 
fubwatm DurgawatL Dr D P llwaxf, 154, Rem Na^r, Adhartal, 
Jabalpur 

10 Nagorl, Mohammad Shahid. Effect of basalin on Inlerac* 
don between diarcoal rot disease of si^bcan and aoU mi- 
croflota Vikieni. 1> Sudha MaL Reader, Department of Botany, 
VlkFam Untveidty, Ujjain 

11 Narendra Babu, C Ecology of mlarobes assodaled wldi 
nvo polluted water bodies of Karimn^ar District Andhra 
Pradesh, India. Osmania. 

12 Nav)eet Kaur Stodlcs on soanee sink reladonah^ in 
bnndi Qfpe of groondnuL Amckfe kyfMgom 1. PAU 

13. Ramana Reddy, CV.Phyrio-blochemleal studies of a^ng 
In die seeds of gnnmdrmb AfadWb kypa y o s a L and Ciccr, Gear 
mnttniMm LPateL Prof P M Mdtta, De p e i t m ent of Nosdenoes^ 
Sardar Patel Untvenlty, VallaUi Vldyanagar 

14 Usha,S |avffrostaidleeanflowtrli^plaata.lCafnatak.Dr 
K Nataraja, Ftof, DqiartmcDt of Botany, Kamalak Uidvemily, 
Dharwad 

Agrlcnllnn 

1 Bangrwa, KiilvtrSii^ Sbidies asi prove nan ce i l T la tt» |iW-.w 
progeny tceting and tepcoduedve Molegy in DoAeigw aissOo 
Roxh HAU. 

2. Dash, NtkunjabdiarL Compar iaon of different hrtgndoa 
mediods OB mobtorc and aab di^lacemcnls in heavy textured 
soil wldi special re fe ren ce to nac of poor quality water Calcutta 

3 Gnldi, Surat of nmallMi and hybiMzadMi 
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A U«t of select vticlcs colled from periodicals leoeiTcd In AIU libraiy doriz^ Aogost 1993 


EDUCATIQNAI. FHILOSOfflY 

far ttie 21st ooitury* Chsltenges far 
educsecn. | «f fidnsnd Soctd Quiiseti(2)« 1992, M6. 

Rso> KM ^Bhsnt KstM'Dr Zddr Huwiii. PtogrcBilvcIdiil 
HcnM7(3>,1993,42^ 

TwcaM9r,SioniI».GesMnleducit^ ’RieinUlem'view 
New DtasetiOBS far Hr Kdn 80, (Winter) 1992,91-103 

EDUCATIONAt PSYCH(»X>GY 

AflMis. Asoedsnce-subousslan and educatlanal 
■ddevonent 9 wgw» of Bdn 67(12), 1993,246-8 

Fkm|^ Y H and olhefa. RdtabUitjr and validity of ttie leaning 
styles quesHonnatie Vrlildi I of EdnlTedi 24(1), 1993,12-21 
^farar Amanry and Cabrera, Alberta F. llie oonslruct validity 
of Insti tu tio n al oaounltment ' A canfinnataty factor analysis. 
Rcaearrii In Hr Edn 34(2), 1993,243-62. 

EDUCATIONAL SOaOLOCY 

Khcbragada, N T. Voational aqptrattans and interests of 
SC/ST atudenta. Fragiesa of Edn 67(12), 1993,259-60 

Young, lames H The sacredneas of himian dignity 
Record 74(2), 1993,52-7. 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINOTR AITON 

ADcaia, Jacob Rl^t to higha educatlan. New Fnmtien in 
Edn 23(1X1993,664 

Edlger, Maitow SourceaofpowerinMghereducatton.Frog> 
resa of Edn 6702), 1993,242-5,251. 

fotner, Donald. DCOC lakes Oie TQM jdunge and tdb 
how Ednl Record 74(2), 1993,2944 

Halia', James L. TQM A warning far education. Ednl 

Record 74(2), 1993,15-9 

Godbey, Galen, Beyond T^4 Coo^ietitianandooafieration 
oeatethea^leinatltutlcni Ednl Recced 74(2), 1993,37-42. 

Jenkbis, H O Education managers Pandigms lost - 2 Prt^ 
gremive Ednl Hemid 7(3), 1993,4-9. 

CURRICULUM 

Amey, Manlyn J Ustaig catalogues to trade Institutional via- 
URty and diange NewDtrecttonsfarHr Edn 80, (Winter)1992,23- 
36. 

Jones, Elizabeth A. Is a core anrloilam best far everybody? 
New Directions far Hr Edn 80, (Winter) 1992,37-46. 

TEACHERS fa TEACHING 

Bolee, Robert Lesao na learned about mentoring. New Direc- 
tions farTesdiingand Learning 50, (Summer) 199^ 51-61 

Gnthiifa David S. Feculty goafa and methods of faistructlan 
Af^modies to dassroooi assessment New IHrectlons for Hr Edn 
80, (Winter) 1992,6»«0 

Jgobs, Elizabedi A. How faculty promote cognitive devdop- 
ae n t in flieir sludenis. New Diredions far ifir Edn 80, (Winter), 
1992,81-90 

Mary Deane New and junior faculty strres * Re- 
aaSKhendnepOMeeNewDiRcllonsforTcadilngandLeaniing 
5(X (Summer) 199Z, 27-37 

EDUCATKMAL RESEARCH * 

yayaipmL Pmirerrh giddanae in life sdenoes. New 


Erentlerain Edn23(lX 1993,964 

Neriikintan, SL Reaearch giddance in aodri adeacee New 
Rontlccafai Edn TSU), 19i»(, 89-95 

EDUCATKENAL TEOfNOlJOGY 

Megany, Jaoquetia and J^atgp, Landrtdc. GrammefUc : A 
st]4a-diadar far pwaonal oon^ulen. Britieh} of EdnlTcdi 24(1), 
1993,674 

Rae Andrew. Se]^|]aoed laming with video far under¬ 
graduates AintiltlnMdlaKdner^an.Brltidi|ofEdnlTedi24(l), 
1993,43-51. 

Sndfo. Kevin and odiere Tdwnatlci The language of 
posaiblHty Open Lcamli^8(2), 1993,45-9. 

EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION 

Qzde, Gregory J Reconsldaing standards and oltezla J of 
Ednl Mcaanremenl 30Q), 19SD, ^106. 

ECONOMICS Of EDUCATION 

Fox, Marc. Is it a good tov est ment to attend an dite private 
coU^? Economics of Edn Rev 12(2), 1993,137-51 

Norton Gnibb, W. FurUier teats of soeenfaig on education 
and dbaarved ability Ec i mom ka of Edn Rev 12(2), 1993,125-36. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Adamx, Arvil V and othen. The World Bank's pdlcy paper 
on vocatfaoal and tedinical eduesHon and training Pre^ec la 
22(2), 1992,127-40 

Ibraoian-Pedc. L. Bntwprbe education A new aodal ethic 
farhigher education. Vocational Aipoei of Edn45(2), 1993^99-111. 

Jin, Yang. Tednncal and VDCMifXial education in the ReapSe^s 
Repiildic of China Current status and prospec te . Voostianal 
Aapect of Edn 45C2), 1993,135-43 

NavarBtnain,KKandO^Gannar,R£ay Quality aaannnce in 
vocational education Meeting the needs of die nlnetica; Vocap 
tional Aspect of Edn 45(2), 1993,113-22 

ADULT EDUCATION 

Banerje^ Sumanta. Radsiting the national literacy mtaalon. 
Eco fa Pol Weekly 28(25), 1993,12744. 

KrldinaRBddy,BatidSi]jbbaReddy,PV.CjertabtobBervattona 
In total literacy campaign Pragnaa of Edn 67(12X1993,24941. 

DISTANCE EDUCATION / 

Brahmaji Rao, S. labor at ory training in adenoe siihjecto far 
distance education atudenta Aa analyala. Kakatiya | el IMal' 
ance Edn 1(2), 1992,71-9. 

Coatdtoi, Nefl Oiymiaattonal cuHuiea and distance learn¬ 
ing Open Learning SQ), 1993,3-11. 

Hawkrldge^ David. Intematicnal ouiproducttonil dtobmee* 
teaching oDUiaes. RrHisk J of Ednl Tech 24(1X 1993,4-11. 

SudunUa MandaX M and Sbah, Am^mna. Use of modern 
and canvenUanal media for dtttance education: An aqMfinwnt 
) of XMalancc Edn t(2X 1992,4647. 

Zentai CdxrieSa and otfwra Nriwock rnodria far cttalatice 
education in Hungary. Opoa Learning 8(2), 1993,27-37 
COMP ARAtIVE EDUCATION Ik COUNTRY STUDIES 

Sdiwartxman, Stroon. Policka for lugh» educatton in Urffa 
America: The ooflteid. Hr Edn 25(1), 1993,9-28 
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EDUCATION NEWS INDEX 


A list of select articlet sad editorials on edncatloo £tom aew^Nipcis leodved in the 

AlU lilwaiy diniog Jafy 19^ 


EDUCATKNilAL nULOSOPHY 

App> Raw, M R. biailcating human viliHa Hie Hliwhi 
27.7S3 

QUALmr EDUCATION (EdttorisOi Deoean Omide 
1793 

Siivatiidge,Gcdin.l1ieidcaofatiidvenil3r Hie Hltida 18.7^ 
EDUCATIONAL rSYCHOLOGy 

Dahuginui, Shagim. Adolcsoent deprarion Paying fbr pa- 
lenlalprkle. Indian Expnaa 3.7^ 

Naradudian, Sakuntda. Headliig west Deccan Henid 
^733. 

Pun|a,Shoblta TeadithewcrldtDfllng.TlieTelegraidi7793 
EDUCATIONAL SOaOLOGY 

Ahmed, PiraE BaUit Flight of Urdu edneds. The Hindnotan 
TiniM 26793 

Rawaq, A R Reservatlans about die bench. The Telegnpb 
15.793. 

FAILURES IN Urdu adioals (EdUnilal) Indian Expfcaa 
2793 

Ghose,San|oy Khooeu gels a school Indian Express 217 93 

Crlffln, Jennifer L e s so ns in education MrUi Mr Rx4t The 
Economic Tlinca 4 7 93 

KhuUar, Mala Education for equality? Tbc Statesman 
10793 

EDUCATIONAL POUCY lb PLANNING 

AmrikStaig^ No, minister Deccan Herald 24.7 ^ 

BOND AGE OF schodmg (Edltorlsl) Hie fflndnslan Times 

26.793 

CRYCH^despnirfEditoriaD TlicHindn8793 

OPERAItC^ BLACKBOARD lacks drive (EdltGrial) Na¬ 
tional Herald8793 

PAINLESS LEARNING (Editoriab Deccan HaaM 24 7.93 

Sanyal, Sunanda At schotd -1 English far ttte pnvfleged 
only The Statesman 29 7 93 

_ At sdiool — II Commission of InequMea. The 

Statesman 30.7 93 

EDUCAHONAL ADMINISTRATION 

Ahmed Husain Absemedam In law coU^gea * A growing 
malaise. Deccan Chronide 12^ 93 

AJay Kumar Studies abroad * A iacldieetfar ahadenta. Hie 
Ptoneer87.93 

AmrikSing^Chaoa In education Hie lUbmie 13 7.93 

Baruah,MdllkaDutta. Right Id education MytharreaUtjrT 
The Aaaam Tribune n.7J^ 


D e njsmia ,RobertLeBni p rtvatd y ,payheavily DaooanHar- 
aldia7«3 

CAPITATION DEADLOCK (EdlialaD- mdian Bapnai 
13i7J3 

CAPTFAIIONinqiaamiBdllarialX Hm Tbnea ef 1^ 
107.93 

Dubhashl, P R. ^iplylng Bcademks. Indian Expicaa 11753. 

FEE HIKE and afaviEdiloHal) HieSlaleBnan13793. 

Jagadguhi, Sri Taralahriu and othen. CapHation lee: Abol¬ 
ished or l^Uaed? Deooa Hamid 19.7 ^ 

James Kuttidcatti^ RG. Oqdtatfon fee * Far firom tadded. Tht 
Hinduatm Tfancs 19 7 93 

Janakbamaiv S. Untversltlear role in rural devcfapoient The 
Iflndn13793 

JhunRiunwal^ BhanL Of state siq^porL The Ifindualan 
Times4753 

Karim,NA.Irivstlsatian Boonorbane?HieiIindnl3793 

KriBiuian,Ra^iuandDeahpaiide,Cliaruilatta There's atUl no 
bufineaslilraOieeduiatlonbusineSB The Econo mi cTImaa 11^.93 

KumatRSi Education Maldng it oast elective. The Hindn 

13.793 

Mah^QpI^lahan FroaandqweofSCaminorityeducattonal 
code. Indian Expreee 5 7 93 

Manzar, Osama Pe g eneratioin of a university The Mndna- 
tan Times47 93 

Mitra, Sumlt Money far nothing, degrees free The Tele¬ 
graph 20793 

Nandakumar, Hcana To counter flie rot wltiiin HicHindn 

6.793 

RaJagopalao, T Qiaring a mirage. The Hindu 11793 

Ray, Aide. Cbssroom decapitation. The Telegraph 27759 

Savita la CBSEaooountabte? The Pioneer97 93 

Shaima, D R. Academic ledcageiL The Tribune 22 7 93. 

UGC SCALES (Editorial) DaccanHarald16.793 

UtnedvNila StraamUnlngeducstkm. Patriot 19793. 

EDUCAHON A POUnCS 

Bhattadiarya, Sabyasadd Dtshonoura in poUtloa. Hie TeW 
gli^23793 

BIHAR GCRdES to Bombay (EdUoritl) Ercc Prcaa Jdanial 
22.793. 

LALOOS RETREAT (EdUorid). The Hladnataoi Times 
17.753. 

Mallid{,Maniwi. Bjhnr'shlgher educational iweaaw Nallanal 
Herald267 93 
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liUSCUB TOWER eaaupm (Edttarial) iwJiaii Eomm 
1 «. 7 ^ 

Nbdnodf AOL Iteddt^liite: XexIboiilcBaiid Uieconstitiitiaa. 

Yahya, S 14. the auqxto ma&UL The Htaiduetai Thnee 
26 . 793 . 

CUKXICUIJUM 

Kale, AtvIikL Flg^ititig AIDS flurou^ sex aducittiin. the 
thk^nph 14J.9I3 

LANGUACE A LANGUAGE rOUCY 

LANGUAGE POLICY (Edllorfel) Deccan Hcnid 237 93 

Menoiv SretfaRia. No go wiftout Eng^ Indian Expraa 
77,93. 

RaL Malar Jayarana Further progpeaataiThlu studies Dec- 
CHiHaaUI3l793^ 

Ro W d c fcar, 5 R. Compdaory FUndl rule is to from tor 
Deccan HcnM 26.7 93 

Staighf Udaya Nanyana Modon moment A western 
thought Hie Tribanc 18793 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Amrik Sto^ The transition in ptofantonalstudy Hie'nmcs 
aflndla57J3 

Baneiji, S B. Medical r^ Is the'ambassador'of the oompany 
The Pioneer 87.93 

EAMCET FRAUD (EdltnrlaD Deccan Chmildc 247.93 

Gnanapakasam, V Ttane to focus on veterinary phannacy 
The Hindn 67931 

IsmallL Failuit Not a penny leae, not a doctor more. The 
Telegra|diU793 

KtoegaL Manjushree. Whifoer EAMCET7 Deccan Herald 
25’*93 

LaL lYadyot From 'Baba-log' to Babudeon The great IAS 
rope trick. The Ploneet 9 7 93 

Ramaiao, V B. Looking l)e)rQnd EAMCET for Engg Deccan 
Chronide26 7 93. 

Shankar, Hema Hooked to ttie computer on a stmuner 
holiday The nonecr16.793 

Shanna, SlCShoidd technical educatlcn be privatised? The 
Pioneer97 93 

Sin^tr PreetL Ccmiputeis continue to qpen iq> new avenues. 
TbeFloiieer29793 

TECHNICAL EDUCATKR^ Asuniisearealnprofesricoal- 
ism (Ethtatial) Indian Exprera 297.93 

Vedanatam, Vatsala The BE/MB8S syndrome Deccan Her* 
eld 37 93 

DISTANCE EDUCATION 

Agn«val Raj K. Taking educatton to inaoceesOde areas. Na- 
thmal Herald 117 93 

TEACHERS A TEACHING 

AN aiDLESB strike? (EdllaiaD The Ifiadneian Hmce 
3793. 

Rajigopalan, T Bedine to the teaching shops. The Hindn 
4.7R3. 



13.793. 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

QiandraseUiar, M E. Wtndtol for resear c h ptognnunea. 
Deccan Qmnlde 5 7i3 

Kumar, Ranee Govt squeeifog sdcntlBc re ac erc h Deooin 
Chronlde 19793 

EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION 

Shanna,RN Feul^examinationaystem.Patriot 1793. 

ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION 

AnaarLMM Higher education * The resotuoe crunch. The 
Iflndiulan Tiinea 5793. 

Aaif iOwn. Bursary adieme to hdp Cwealdi studenb. The 
Phmeer 16.793 

Doa, M R. 3 laUt get Jobs dnough empfoyment centres. The 
Pioneer 22 7 93 

Jodd, Navin Qiandn Investment In higlwr educalkm Na- 
rional Herald 3 7 93 

Majumdar, Parriia Will economic reforms incceese 
unenapiryment? The Aseam Tribune 21793 

MukhLMD Tax-foeesdiolaish^scheme Deccan Qumldc 
26.793 

llaaa Ahmed and ottiers. The econo mi cB of raising a diild 
The Times of India 317 93 

RaviKennedy,&Ff)rwatttofa)bb DeccanCluottkle5793 
UVRARIESABOOKS 

UB-LAB VENTURE (Edttorial) Tlw Times of India 2793 

Ma]hotn,DN fodisnptdiliahing A giant in riumbur The 
Hindustan Ttmes 117 93 

MallaKbiduK. A scholar's sanctuary The Hindu 18793 

McdilnderSIng^ Early Introductlan to bcxAcs-Nerionat Her- 
ald4793 

_The art ofieading. Free Press Journal 117 93 

Nalr,5A Be^bexxow but read Dcecan Herald 107.93 

Raja Ganesan, D Die |daoe of die reviewer The Hfaidti 
16793 

RATK^IAL IPR syslam neceasary OSdllncial) Dccau 
Chronlde 14793 

STUDENTS A STUDENT ACmniES 

Vaigtwsc^AV StudoitS’strugglewldigovtintiena|ftes.De^ 
can Herald 57 93 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION A SPORTS 

Mlara,9undeep Acadende. IndiMi Eiqpreaa 13793. 

_Die spoito quota* Who benefits? IndiaiiEx|iMas 

6793 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Madiews^ Nedam The lexleon is too difficult for diem. The 
»iichi4793 

Ramsaeshan, Kaua^m. To peienis of qpedal children. Dao- 
cMi Herald 31793 
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WOMEN'S STUDIES 

Fri, GoMndi CSundn. Womens eduorilon for a belter 
nation. Natiend HaaM 14^ S3 

THE EFFlCACy of women'e aduation (EdttotiaD The 
Hliida277.S3 

ADULT EDUCATION 

Naganja, Bha^vi A tonk for the teacher Daecan Herald 
247S3 

Raha, Sbuma. A labour <tf knre. The Tclcgr’^t 26.7 93 

Sahay, K R Populalion and Utaracy ‘ A weak Bnkage. The 
Hindastan Tlinee 1 7 93 

SatyavatLGV Soma children abandoned woric and stealduly 
joined edtool.. 'I1wEcoiiaiiik'niiieall793 

ELEMENTARY A SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Kasbekar^SR Children of leaser gods7 The EconoaikTiincs 
29 7 93 

Knahna Kumar Prtmary education scene Coping witti ex¬ 
cess funds. The Times of India 29 7 93 

Lakshmipathi, T What kidding * SdiooUng they call it < The 
Hinda 9 7 93 

Moin Qa^ Learning more dian ABC Free Freea Joamal 
25793 

Mukhcf)ee, Kingshuk. We shall overoome. The Telegraph 
4793 

Rocha, Thcmias A^Tecialsuiniiierfar kids. Free Press Jour- 
naU7 93 

Vadantam, Valsala Sdioolmg A public re^xmsflbility Dec- 
can Henld 17 7 93 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 

Advertisement No. 2/1993-d4 


Applications are invrted for the undermentioned permanent posts 

Application forms and detailed information can be obtained from the Registrar (Selection Commit¬ 
tee Section), Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi > 221005, by sending a crossed IPO^nk Draft 
for Rs 2/- in favour of the Registrar, BHU alongwrth self-pressed envelope of 23 cm x 10 cm 
size carrying stanrps worth Rs 3 00. 

THE LAST DATE FOR RECEIPT OF APPLICATIONS IS SEPTEMBER 30,1993. 

Note: 1 In case the response to the advertisement is large, the University reserves the right 
for applying more stringent entena for Inviting candidates for interview 

2 Applications received after last date shall not be entertained. 

1 Registrar (For a tenure of 5 years renewable for similar terms) (One) (BHU) 

Grade: Rs 4500-7300 

2 #^isiant Registrar (One) (S S Hospital) 

Grade: Rs 2200'4000 

■ -- ‘ ‘ - - -- - --—-------— ■ 


COMFARATnnS EDUCA110N A COUKTinr snmms 
DESTINATION AUSieAlM(EdttoflN).TIw1te 

29.7.93. 

£DUCATIOIUU.OITOitTUNrnESfo Aia^^ (BdlloclB0 
Tlw llmM 8f India 29 7.93. 

INTERIfATlONALEJaPOSUREatakiwcart (Editor 1^ 
TlinMofliidta297.93L 

Lffl/ CvL Bducatlan l a fo nns in CMimi - D. NallonN Herald 
17.93 

INSTlTUnONAL FROnLE 

Pk1iLDAajitThecitteadingiplrit:Gnidiati UniPeMiiy The 
Amaa THbwM 117.93 

SMnmulit K. Striving for a 'deaned' stitus : MootaMOcl 
Educational CoRiptog \njayawada. Dcocn Chronide 26793. 

Yiisitf Khan. Saldna.'A hi^y fubddiaad hddkdnal ihsn': 
Indian Onincfl for Social Sctence Re oca r dt The Thnea of India 
4793 

BIOGRAPHICAL PROFILE 

Bondarevdey, Grigqvy Prof Hasan Scholar and humaniit 
The Ihnea of 111^23793 

DandavaR PadmaraJ. Swami and trenda . Shivabaaava 
DcccanHcnId24793 

Mukhei}ee, Rudrangehu. Nunil Haaan (1921-1993) 
SchidarpaTexoeUaioeraiidaaeadaristiDtheoore TheTelegn^ 
13793 

NURUL HASAN (EdlioriaD The Hindnatui Timca 14 7 93 

Sin^ S K Nurul Hasan A tribute The Hlndnatan Timca 
15793 
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Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra 

Advt. 


Appllcattons on the prB8Cft)ed form are Invited for the Totkwvlng posts 


1. Librarian for Unhreraity Library. 

(1) Grade: Rs. 4500<150-5700-200'730Q/< 

Qitallficaiiono: (i) Masters degree m Library Sd- 
enoe/lnformatlon Sdencs/Documentation with atleast 
SS% marks or ks equhrelem grade and a consistently 
good academic record (2)Oneyearspeclallsalion in an 
area of Information technokigy/Arehives and Manuscript 
keeping Master's Degree in an area of thrust in the 
institution: and (3) At least ten years as a Deputy Libfar> 
ian In a University Library or fifteen years experienoe as 
a<College Librarian. (4) Evidence of innovative Library 
aervioe and organisation of published work 

Desirable : M.PhlUPh.D. degree in Library Sdenoe/ 
ifTformation Scienoa/Documentation/Archieves & Manu¬ 
script keeping 

2. Deputy Ubrerlan for Unhrereity Library. 

(1) Grade: Rs 3700-125-4950-150-5700/- 

QualHlcetlone : (1) Master's Degree in Library 

Scienoe/Information Science/Documentation with atleast 
55% marks or its equivalent grade and a consistentty 
good academic record (2) One year specialisation in a 
area of Information technology/Archives and manuscript 
keeping or Master's degree in an area of thrust in the 
institution. (3) Eight years experience as an Assistant 
University Ubrarlan/Coltege Librarian, and (4) Evidence 
of Innovative Library servures, published work and pro- 
fesstonai commitment. 

DesIrabiB : M. Phll/Ph D degree hi Library Sci¬ 
ence/information Sdence/Documentation/Archlves and 
Manuscript keeping 


3. Lend Scape Officer. 

(1) Grade :R8 2200-75-2800-100-4000/- 
OuallflcatloiiB : <1) B Sa (Agricutture) with Horti¬ 
culture/Land Scape as major subject MSc. ^Agrlcul- 
ture) Landscape preferred (2) Minimum 5 years experi- 
encs In a field of Land Scape, Arborlculhire and Nursery 
Production 

4. Prtnclpel for the University Senior Secondary 
Model School 

(1) Grade : Rs. 2200-75-2800-4000/- 
Quallflcatlens : (i) M A./M.SC/M.Com (2) B.T/ 
B.EdJS.A.V/LT.yDJ (3) Teaching experlenoe of 
atleast 6 years after B.T./B.Ed/S.A.VA T /D T (for Lec¬ 
turer of Senior Secondary Model School. It should be 8 
years after M A./M ScTM Com) In Higher Secondary 
School out of which two years experience should com¬ 
prise as a Head of Higher Secondary SchoohLecturer in 
Qovt Higher Secondary School. 

5. Table Player for UnlveraHy College. (Reserved 
for Ex-Servicemen) 

(1) Grade : Rs 950-20-11SO-EB-25-1400/- 
QuaUffcatlone ; Sangeet Visharad (B Music Tabla} 
from Pracheen Kaia Kendra, Chandigarh 

OR 

Sangeet Prabhakar from Prayag Sangeet Samltl, 
Allahabad 

OR 

Sangeet Visharad from Qandharv Mahavidyalaya 
Mandal, Poona 


Only candidates who possess the qualifications wiH be called for Interview The prescribed application form can 
be had from the Manager, Printing A Publications, Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra on payment of Rs. 10/- 
on the counter or by making written request accorrpanled by self-addressed envelope (23 x 10) duly starry tor 
Rs. 8/- for each post alongwith the bank draft of Rs. 10/- drawn In favour of the Registrar, Kurukshetra University, 
Kurukshetra and payable at the state Bank of India, University Cantpus, Kunjkshetra. 

Applications on prescribed form (alongwith its six xeroxed copies) oomplete In all respect (through pro¬ 
per channel for those in employmant) should reach the orrice of the Asstt. R^lstFar (Estt) of this University by 
15-9-1993 alongwith Bank Draft of Rs 15/- as applicsUon fee. drawn In favour of the Fteglstrar. Kurukshetra 
University, Kurukshetra or the amount can be deposited with the Cashier of thft University and the onginat receipt 
be enclosed with application. &CJS.T7B.C. and Ex-eervicemen are exempted from the application fee The appii- 
cations not in the prescribed proforma or Incomptete applicafon not supported with required appMcatlon fee, 
attested copies of ths certtficatos or appHcatton recsived after the last dale will be rejected 


REGfiTRAR 
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INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY : DELHI 

HAUZ KHAS: NEW DELHI -16 


ADVERTiSErvlENT NO. E-ll 05 93';E) 


Appfications in the prescribdd form are Invited for 
the fbOowflng posts . 

DEPARTMEKT OF APPLIED MECHANICS 

1 lECHMCAI. ASSKTANT - 1 post 

Scide Rs 140(MO-1600-50-2300-EB-60-2600 

(R««. for ST) 

Mnlmum Qii^ffieatloiMi/^icpwtonea AMIE/Degraa hi 
Engg /M 8c OR B Sc /B A (Mcths ) with 3 yews of 
laboratory oKperianco hi speciflc sdertAc field OR Oipiomai 
in related ta^nloat dbd^lna with 2 yaara oKparlenoa In 
ttia dasirad field OR Inter Sc. with 5 years axparlenoa In 
ratafind lab or atory or wewkshop OR wfih ITI c artIB mto 
wtti 5 years experlanoe In relatod trade 

DaairaMe He should be able to mahitaln/repah electronic 
awtrumantB as wefl as data acqufaritlon systems which are 
used In laboratories. 

BIO-CHEMICAL ENQINEERINQ RESEARCH 
CENTRE 

2 PLANT OPERATOR - 1 post 

Scale Rs. 140(MO-iaOO-E&S0.2300 

(temp for a period not SKoasdinp durafion of the pn^ecQ 

MinliiiiiniQualiflcalloiie/Experlaiice Deorea in Chemical 
Engineering/Biochemleal Engineering OR M Sc in 
Chemistry/Bioteehnology/MIcrobiology/Biochemistry OR 
Oiplonva in ChemleaiyMachanleal Engineering with sue years 
relevant experience OR BSa Chemistry wiih six years 
sKparisnee 

DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 

3 8R. TECHNICAL ASSISTANT 1 post 

Scale Rs 200(XSO>2300-EB'75-3200 (Res for SC) 

Minimum Qusllflcalione/Expsrienee AMIE/Dsgres in 
Engg /M Sc OR Diploma/B Sc with 5 years relevant 
sKperienoe OR Malric wifo ITI Certlfieata/lnter Sc with 12 
years relevant experience 

Deelrsble Ability to operate and maintain common 
Instruments like visible end infrared spectro> 
phctometois, pdarograph, ion mstm etc which are used m 
postgradude (M Sc, M Tech, level) laboratories, end to 
supervise Ihe work of sifoordinate staff 

CENTRE FOR BIO-MEDICAL ENGINEERING 

4 MEINCAL LABORATORY TECHNICIAN - 1 post 

Scale Rs 132(»0-1560*EB40-20IO (Res tor ST) 

Minimum Qualfflcsdfone/Experisncs B Sc (Metfoaf 
Lslmiteory Technology) OR Higher Seoondaiy (Sdwie^ 
wdh npfoma in M L T from a Govemmenl recogn is ed 
Institution with atloast two years experience in a 
recog n is e d biomedical laboratory(B) Knowfodge of blood 
bfoch«nlcal assessment assentisl. 

DaMraMe : Eiqwrience In Histology and handling animals 
lor experimsnlal research 
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5. DATA PROCESSOR ~ 1 Post 

(Linder Thrust Area Profed) 

SealK Re 1490*40>1600-5ft>2300<eB-e(>>2800 

(Temporary, Profeet Poe^ 

Minimum Qualtllcstleiia/Ex|wrtance. AMlEyDegrae In 
EnggAShad IETE/M.Sc OR Dipfoma in EnggJB,Sc:yBAJ 
B.C^ wMh 3 years apcpefienos In the field ^ Computers 
OR Mstrlcuiste wfih ITI Cetfifioatefirter Sdanoe and 5 yaara 
relev an t expeiiance. 

DesliaMe Prefsrenoe wilt be (^vsn to those candhMes 
who hove eaeperienoe In oompuler opmsdon, knowledge of 
D base, (johis HG, SPSS etc. Good speed in DMa Entry 
Is essentlsL 

CENTRAL WORKSHOP 

6. MECHANIC •> 1 Post 

Scale Rs 975-25-1150-EB-30>1540 (Res. for SC) 

Mlnfanuffl QuaHflcatlons^xperlsnce Metric with ITt 
Certiflcatis wMi one year axpeiienoe in a recognised 
workshop OR Good school education upto atleast 
em standwd wfih 9 years of htdustrad experlB^ inohicfing 
appranbosship in a recognised workshop m foe trade of 
meohiriatAumarFfitsr 

GUESTHOUSE 

7 ABSTT. CARETAKER .1 Post 

Scale Rs fi6O*20>119O-EB-25-1S00 (Temp for a 

period not axeeeding 12 months) 

Minimum Quafflleallone/Ejiperfsiioe Must hevs passed 
Metneulatlon or equivsdent with experience preferably 
in managerial capacity in a big hostel or catering 
establishment and be conversant with work relaflng 
to catering to parties, accounts, stores and 
reservnUons. Knowledge of t^rawrHlng will be an oddHonal 
qualHiesben 

INSTRUMENT DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT 
CENTRE 

8. 8EMOR MECHANIC (Welding) - 1 Poet 

Scale Ra 132aGO>1560-EB<40.2040 

Minimum Quallfleatiens/Experlanee Metric vrith iH 
CertMcals vrlth 7 years sKperlence in a recognised 
workshop OR Good school eduestlon upto efiei^ 8fo 
standard wfih 15 years of InduNiiai ssgierlance tnohiifir^ 
apprertfosshlp In a rsoognbad workshop in foe trade irf 

isamlaMsssa 

WrwtQMI^« 

9. MECHANIC (Stwmmetal) 1 Post 

Scale Rs. 975>2S>1150-EB^1640 

WiHmum Ouamicstlona/EiiiMrleiice. frlafrle with 111 
Certlflcste and one yeer expertenee In a reeegnlaad 
workshop (Ml Good school education upto sMaast Wi 
.sbwKlard wfih 5 years of industrial SMmrienee InehM^ 
■fin—In A facomilaed works h op 
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OvarB 0 «r*s Cart W cBta, In Bncit Cngg writh 2 ynnim 


iamim0Hrtieuimnemm&» -ipcmi 

|tMa|rfiiDrtw} 

Selin: 1I». faOft«ftd3aO»7B^200>ia^^ 


Communtenttofi Cngfitnarina with 3 ymn mpertmon in 
C^«rnU<m/l(Miilnnnnc« of Tninphonn Cxchongan OR 
DIplamn in El n c ty lufl Enginnwkig with 8 ynnis nxpariBnoa 
In ^ wU o n /Miii W e ne non of Teinphene Eia:hnnigBs OR 
148c. tP*6lilceJ) wM) 5 ynwn enpe ri eoce in OpnraSon/ 
Malmnnnnon of T ele p ho n e B cc hen gee. 

SPORTS UNn* 

11. SWMMMO COACH-CUII-UFC QUARO - 1 Poet 
Sate: Re. 140(MO-ieO(^80^Z300-EB-8(Ka600 

MMniym QunUflcallonn/Experlenon: Graduete from a 
re co qr te ad Unfvoiely QurfMed Coach from the Nationai 
kwli^ of Sports. Inter unlver^/Nalional partidpahon in 
Swfrnming andAor Wietarpolo 

Pielr eM e Pieier e noe wil be given to hoiders of Degree/ 
Dipiema bi ^ly^oat Edueatlen and hoteg eKperienoe « 
Coaohcuni'UiB Guard. 

WORKS ORGANISATION 

12 ASSISTAITT RE8DENT ENGINEER <EL£CT4-2 poets 
Sate* Re. 200MO-2300-ED-75-S200-100-3600 

(1 Rea fw ST) 

Mnlmijiii QuaMIcalloiia/Expeffeiier Degree in Etectrica) 
Engineering with 3 yeare mcpenence OR Dipioma In 
Etacirical Engineering wKh 6 to 10 yeaie eKperienoe of 
which ateaat 5 years should leMe to Raiwrays 

and Elecirtclly Board. 

The Incumbents will be considered tor confirmation 
only after qualifying the d^mrtmental examination m 
aooounte ole prescrBiad by CPWD for Ihe corraspondng 
cadre 


13 FORENAN CELECT.) * 1 Post 

Scale Re 2000<60-2300-EB-75-3200 (Res for ST) 

Unlnnum QuallfloaBona/Experlenoe Diploma in Ele^ 
Engg./TeGhnoiogy phis 7 years of workshop o^enaiwe CNI 
M efic wih m Certificate and regudar eiq)enenoe in an 
established and reputed Industrial organisation or 
InsttuUonal workshop of repute for 12 yaara. 

Candkfates should have good expe ri ence of InatsUation 
preventive and breakdown maliitananoe of electrical 
Inatafladlon of InetMutioMinlvarslty buRdtogs, laboratories 
and manaepng kvga numbar of tachnidwia at workshop 
lavel 

14. JUMOR ENQWEER fCML) - 1 Post 

Seals :Rb 1400-40-1eOO«0-230aCB-8<K2eOO 

Hlntaiam QuaNficatlena/Experlaner Diploma or 
Ovaraaar^ CartMoato in CMI Engg. wfih 2 yean mparienoB 

to bulling works. Exparianea to aanlary and water si4Jply 
works and roads and capadty to handls labour 

Psslrabls; Condidon of sKporianos wll not be necessary 
In ease of oandUtess wfih Degree In CIvfi Engg. 

18. JUMOR ENOMEER (ELECTRICAL) > 2 Ports 

Seate* Fla. 140040-1 fiODSO-2300^B-60-G600 

(1 flaia for ST) 

Mhihmiiii QaaNtleaflena/Expiarlenea: Dipioma or 


of HT/LT attertMons cw ai h aa dA aidatgrouftd d ls li lhrt b n 
awfleh gaars, power ooidrol oarfbaa, a l a ctn flo rtlon In 
mu M rtoi^ biiklnoa wN be prel an s d. 


Pa a l tebi a. Carafidates hawing sKpertenoo of apefrtkm/ 
m s lntenarwa of al frqw of ter oondRionlng In a t ala Bons wM 
be preforred 


ADMNISniAlKMl 

IS UJ>jC. ICASM -* 1 poet 

Scatar Ra.1200SO-1500-9-40-2040 (Raa for SC) 

Mbihnum QaalHIcaltona/Esiparlaiica Graduate with 
oonektembto aKpenence h Govt OMeee or in Educ rt lo nal 
Inatttulion or bi a buefriaea firm of rmaito. ^leuld have 
aaperienoa In handhng cash end Qewt papeia, maint ai ning 
book and tranaaclkma vrifii bank. 


17 SENIOR STENOORAPHER - 2 Posts 

Sate* Rs. 140040-160O50-2300-EB.60-26Q0 (1 Rsa. 

for SC. 1 temporary tor a period rxit s xo eedlng 12 months) 

MnbiMMB OiiMilralniia/riiperiinrr Should hwa passed 
rttoast Mrtrioulrtlon or equivaleft. Speed In Shorthand and 
Typawrting at 120 w p.m. and 40 w p m respecllvrty 
SufflclBfit previous ax p arlanoa In the Hna. 

Paslralte Graduate Knowfodge of HMI Stenography/ 
Vifofd Procasalng/Pwaonal Computers. 

18 STENOGRAPHER - 6 Poats 

Sato Ra 1200SO-15«0-EB40^040 (3 Raa for SC. 

1 fw a period not ap t oeadfri q 12 months, 2 Raa. for ST) 


HnSniMi Qiia Hllr aS nn agxpaflanc a - Should have paasad 
MaHc or equivalent Spaed In Shortharxl 100 w p.m and 
In TypewrUng 40 w p.ni. 

Dealrahia: Some exparlenoe Graduate hanring knowledge 
of Hindi Stanography/Wad Procaaslng/Parsenal 
Cemputois. 

CENTRAL UBRARY 

19 PROFESSKmAL AS8TT. - 3 Posts 

Seale. Ra 140040-1OOO-EB-50-2300 (1 tor ST) 

Mbdawaa QuMB ca aona/Exparianca Degrae wUi Diploma 
or Caitlllcrte in Ubraiy Setenoa 

Deahabla Knowlsdge of Computers and axparlence 
in woridng on Peiaonal Computais vrith Wbrdatar, Dbaaa 
rtc. 

Note Age ahouM not be more than 35 yaara fretoxable aa per 
Govt Rites tor SC/ST and Ex-senriceman ce n dida tei) May 
be retemd in Mghly aKpartonoed and dsaaivlng onea. 

BothSC&SToandktetesaniaRpbteloapplyfDrlha reserved 
poate. Howeva, In lha avard of non-avaHabnty of suNalte ST 
eandUrtaa. the poato reaarvad for them may be filed i^ wlh 
SC candidaiiB and iriceMMsa. 


P ie acrib ad appUten tonn and Instnicitona to lha oanddatoaT' 
can be obtrtnad from the Sopartntendant (EotHI), 
INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Haiaz Khaa, 
Haw DeM-llom* by Sanding a aaV addroaaad atempocKRs 
2/*} envelope of 28 x 12 ome and outer cover of raqueat ahould 
be auparaolbed "Raqiiaal for afqrleatlon farm* by 13Si S^te- 
fMl 

llw Itet teta Ibr leoalid rt oompfsiEd rtteiiortien tonn ia SMi 

SaptlM. 
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AGRICULTURAL SCIENTISTS RECRUITMENT BOARD 

(i.C.A.R.) 

Krishf Anushandhan Bhavan. Pusa. Nevj Deihi-no Q12. 


AdvortiMiMfil Ko. 4/93 


Applications are invited for the following Scientificn’ecinilcal poets under the different institutes 


and at the Headquarters of the ICAR, New Delhi. 

1. ASSISTANT DIRECTOR GENERAL (V«gM«bto). Indlwi 
Coun^ of Agricultural Raaeareh Headquarters, New Mhl 

(one Post) 

Pay SMle : R$ 45CX)-7300 Age: Setow 50 years 
QugBthmttona Eitacfiila/: (I) An eminent saenflst with pubhshed 
work of high quall^, actively engaged In researchABaeWngtoxtsn* 
Sion educadkm (li) Good academic record with doclofal degree In 
Horttcutture/Oiericultura (Hi) 15 years expenenoe (excluding the 
per^ spent in obtaining Ph D degree subjed to a maximum of 
thfM years] of researchAaadilngiextension education, out of 
which at least five years should be as a PrlncfpaJ Sdenitet or in 
cm equivalent grade (ti^ Evidence of substan^ ccntrlbubon to 
research and sehotarshlp as evidenced by vaneV product or 
technology dev^oped or adqrtad as a result of research, the 
quali^ of publicaHon of pa^iers In professional journals of repute, 
approved recommerKlations emanating from research or inncva' 
tions in teaching/aducational technology (v) Specialised knowl¬ 
edge and working research experience in the field of Vegetabies/ 
Flonculture^uber Crops including Potato 
2 ASSISTANT DIRECTOR GENERAL (HorllouRure), Indian 
Council of Agricultural Raaeareh Heodquartera, N^ Dattd 
(One Post) 

Pay Seals : Rs 4500-7300 Age: Below SO years 
QuBfiHemUonB Esaanitef: (I) As in Itam No 1(i) above (II) Good 
academic record with a doctoral degree In Homeuttura/ Plant 
Breeding or Plant Phystotogy (HI) As in Item No 1 (lil) above Ov) 
As m Item No 1(iv) above SpedaHsabon and experience on 
fruit crops 

3. DIRECTOR, Central Soil and Water Conservation Ra- 
search and Training InsHtuta, Dehradun (One Post) 

Pay Scale : Rs 4500-7300 Age . Below SO years 
Qumllffeations EasBntal * (1) As in Item No 1(i) above (11) Good 
academic record with a doctoral degree m any branch of Agriad- 
turd or related disciplines basic to Soil and Water Conservabon 
(HI) As n Item No 1(iii) above (h^ As in Item No 1(iv) above (v) 
SpraaHsabon and established reptABOonin research in ihe area 
of Soil Water Conservation and WaMteied Management 

4. PROJECT DIRECTORf Pro|ee4 Dheelorale on Water Man¬ 
agement, M,P.K.V., RMnirt, Dtott Ahtnednagor (M.S) (One 
Post) 

Pay Seals : Rs 4500-7300 Aga: Below 50 years 
Quatltlcmtionm Cesentfaf. (1) As in Item No 1(i) above (H) Good 
academic record with a doctoral degree In the AM of Soils/Agrmi- 
omy/Agrlcultural Engineering or any other related dncipilnee (HI) 
As In Item No 1 (ill) above (Iv) As In Item No Ifiv) above (v) 
Spedalisalion m the field of Agnculturd Water Management 

5. PROJECT DIRECTOR, Piti|ect Directorate tor Cropping 
Syatams Raaeareh, Mod^mram (One Post) 

Pay Scale: Rs 4500-7300 Aga - Below SO years 
OudVflcaifona Geawitfal; (I) As in Item No t(0 above (il) Good 
academic record wilh a doctoral de^ee in the Agdwitural 
Sciences (HI) As to Item No 1 <ili) above (Iv) As to Item No 1(iv) 
above (v) SpecuHsation to area of cropptog/farmtog systems re¬ 
search 

PROJ^ COORDINATORS 

Pay Seals: Rs 4500-7300 Aga Below 50 years 

5. PROJECT COORDINATOR (Fruits), Central InaHtula of 

Hordciiltura tor Northern Plalna, Ludinow (One Post) 


CkialMcaita«teEtetef»iaf;(OAelnltomNo 1(1) above Good 
academic record wWi a doctoral degree In HorficuRure/PlMt 
Breedtog or Plait Ptysnlonr (W) 13 years experlenoe (axekiding 
Ihe period spent In oblaininO D degree sub^ to maxhftan of 
ihroa years) of lasaar c h/teacWngtextenslon education, out of 
vtoich at leak three years should be as a Prtocipai Scierifist or In 
an equivalent grade (hr) As to Item No 1(iv) above (i^ Hha 
canddate shodd have acquired sufficient leeaarch expanenoa 
and speelaHsation to reeoknng production probleme of sub-lrapt' 
cal hulls 

7. PROJECT COORDINATOR (Raassreh). Caniral naaasreh 
Instiluta for Dryland Agtteuliura, Hydarabad (One Post) 
QumMemHoM Esaanllal: (1) As to Item No 1(1) above (H) Good 
academic record witfi a doctoral degree m any field of Aghojltural 
or rdated Sdenoes (III) As in item No 6(tb) above (ly) As to item 
No 1(lv] stoove (v) Sh«jld have spedah^ knowledge and have 
eiqiefience or research in the field of ramfed timing 

8. PROJECT COORDINATOR (Sheep Breeding). Central 
Sheep and Wo^ Research Instiluta, Avikanagar (One Post) 
QtMaUSeaHoM Eaaentiai : (I) As in Item No 1(i) abora (H) Qmd 
academic record with a dokord degree in the subfect In Animal 
Genetics and Breeding (HI) As in Item No 6(Gi) abm (Iv) As in 
Item No 1(lv) above (v) Speciaiisafion and experience In Sheep 
Breeding, management of large flooks, date processing and com- 
putensation, Statistical andysis of on farm and off farm data 
HEADS OF DIVISIONS AND REGIONAL STATIONS 

Pay Seale . Rs 4500-7300 Age: Below 50 years 

CENTRAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE FOR DRYLAND 
AGRICULTURE, HYDERABAD. 

9. HEAD, DIVISION OF RESOURCE MANAGEMENT (One 
Post) 

OuvMfieationa Essentfa/: (I) As in Item No 1(1) above (li) Good 
academic record with a dokord degree m Son Scienoe/Soil Con¬ 
servation Engtoeenng/Agrometerology or In rdated discipline (lit) 
As m Item No 6011) above (Iv) As In Item No 1(iv) above (v) 
Specidisation and experlenoe of research In Soil Science/^ 
Conservation Engineertog/Agrometeorology or m related ded- 
ptine 

10 HEAD, DIVISION OF CROP SCIENCES (One Post) 
auvJfffieariona ^eefitte/: (I) As in Item No 1(1) above (H) Good 
academic record vfith a doctoral degree in Agronomy/Crop Ptiysi- 
ology/Plant Breedtog/Agro-forestiy or In a rdated dlsdpRne (HI) 
^As in Item No 6(ili) above (Iv) As in Item No 1(iv) dbove (v) 
Specidisation and expenenoe of researdi to Agrkiomy/Crop 
Physfology/Plant Breeding/Agro-forestry or In a rdated cHsc^e 

JUTE TECHNOLCXSICAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES. 
CALCUTTA. 

11. HEAD, DIVISION OF CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY 
(OnePosQ 

au»IMeafldrieEaMriilar:(QAslnltemNo 1(1) above <li) Good 
acadentic record with a dociard degree to Cheidsby/Ctiemled 
Technology/Chamicd C ngto e ettog (IB) As In Item No 6(IIQ 
above (tv) As In Item No 1{lv) above (v) Relative speddtaallan 
and retovant experience cogMiB to tile Job requbemanL 

12. HEAIL OM8K3NCF lEm£ AND NOH-WOVGN TECHNOLOGY 
(OnePosQ 

QuatOeattotia Eaaafiiw: (Q As to item No 1(1) above (to Good 
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aoMeinlei«eardiii0i«(toctoal0egrae In textile Tfichn (MQ 
M In Hm No. 6(8). (hO Aik) tom No 1(iv)above (v)Aslnltam 
No 11(v)tooiMr 

13. MEM). DIVISION OF OmSSTNV 6 IMCnOBIOLOQY 
(OnoPooQ 

Ckm Mhft o n Cm m n l hl ; (S As In tern Wo 10) above (6) Good 
academic fnoid wflh a docurai degree In Chemiity/Mcrotalol- 
ogy/BkKchemlNry (HQAilntomNo 6(111} (MAaIn tom No 
1(ltf)above (i^tolntomNo 11(v)abave. 

14. HEAD, fNVniON OF PHYSICS 4 PHYSICAL tESTMO 
(One Post) 

OucNIffeafRan Eneplto: (Q As In tom No 10)N»3ve (6) Good 
academic record with a dwtoral degree h Phjtocs/Texto Phys- 
ics/Ftoe SNenoe («) As in tom No 6(iii) (iv) As in tom No 
1()v)above (tdAskttomNo 11(v)flbove 

COrmAL POTATO RESEARCH MSTmJTE, SHIMLA. 

15. HEAD, DIVISION OF (»OP PHY8IOLOQY 4 
BIOCHEIUSTRY (One Post) 

Qim^haHoim EMonltol: (I) As in item No 1(1) above (10 Good 
academic record with a doctoral degree in Crop Physioiogy or 
Biochemistry. (Hb As In tom No 60H) above (hr) As in tom No 
1(lv) above (v) Spedafisailon In Crop Physiology and Blo-chem* 
1 ^ of Potal^uber Crops or Vdget 4 |)le cR^ss 
16 HEAD. DIVISION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE (One Post) 
CuelMeettone EsMfitW; (Q As in tom No 1(1) above (II) Good 
acadendc record with a doctorai degree to AgrieuMwal Econom¬ 
ics/ AgticuHuraJ Extension/Agrloultural Statistics (00 As In tom 
No 6(U) (ty) As In Item No 1(lv) above (i0 Si^dtsation to 
AgricuRural Exfisnsicn/Agn. Econornlcs/Agncultural Statistics 
17. HEAD, DIVISION OF SEED PRODUCTION (One Post) 
OiielMieatfona Esaafiltof: (0 As In tom No 1(0 above (U) Good 
academic record with a doctoraf degree to Plant Padhoiogy/ 
Agronomy/Plant Bieedlng^Entomology/Seed TeehrMsIogy (IB) As 
m tom No 6(1 b) (hd As to Itom No 1(lv) above SpecreKsalon 
to Plant Pattiotogy/Agronomy/Ptont Breeding/ Entomolcigy/ Seed 
Techrtology preferably of potato/iuber crops or vegetable crops 

16. HEAD. DIVISION OF PLANT PATHOLOGY (One Post) 
CualMcaflhMM EasentiS/: (0 As to Item No 10) above (H) Good 
academic record with a doctoral daipee In Pl^ Patooto^ (M) 
As In tom No G(U) (hr) As In tom No 1(1) Nrove (H) Good 
academic record a do^al de gr ee in genetice or ptant 
breecting (HI) As In tom No 6(ni) above (hd As to tom No 10v) 
above (v) Speciateation In pl^ Pathology preferably In Potaio, 
Ttdter Crops or VegetNtie Crops 

19. HEAD, DIVISION OF GENETICS 4 PLANT BREEDING 
(One Post) 

QuMtIcadon* Essenlfal: (1) As to tom No 1(i) above (H) 
Good academic record with a doctmal degree to Genetics or 
nam Breeding (W) As in Item No 6(H) above (tv) As to tom No 
1(lv) above (v) Spadatoafion to genetics or pM breedng pref- 
eral^ In Pol^ Tuber Crops or Vegetable Crops 

30. HEAD, DIVSION OF HEMATOLOGY 4 BITOHOLOGY 
(OnePosQ 

QuaUB c aUona Eeaentfet: (0 As to tom No 10) above (^ Good 
academic record with a doctoral degree to Entomology or 
Nematotogy (W) As In tom No 6(iii) above, (hr) As In tern No 
1(tv) above (v) Spedalsallon to Nemadology and Entomology 
pretoaUy of PQSala/Tubar or Vageiabte Crops 

31. HEAD, DIVISION OF AGRONOMY 4 SOIL 80EHCE (One 
posb 

OlrwMtMMtaneEeaenlM:<6AshItsm^ 10)above 00Good 
academ ic record wWi a doctoral degree to AgtorKNiiy, SoS ScL 
anoe or Agrtcuitorai Engtoaarlng (0) As to tom No 6(H) Miove 
(M) As to tom No 1(M above (v) SpedaitoMian to Agrenomy, 
Sodal Sdanos or AgA. Engtoaering preferably to PotahVTuber 
OnbMi or Vagelabte Crops 

33, HEAD, DMSKW OP POST^URVEST TECHNOLOGY 
(One Post). 

Qpsi H ii e a i lieiie C ea ei i Msf ; fflf As to tore No l0)4bove.ODGood 


academic record wdih a docioialdaoreDtoFoodSdenQeorSd- 
enee to yysuNem having te iw a n e e to post harveg technology 
(Mcrebiology, food Sdenoe, Bloe h emis V y. Plant BtyelolDgy or 
Horticultoe) (M) Ae to tom No 6(0) above (Iv) Aa to Hem No, 
1(lv) abmre SperlnilinHnn to hanrest Technology to Fo- 
taio/TUber Cra^ or vegetable Cr^ 

MOIAN INBTmirE OP HORTICULTURAL RESEARCH. 
BANGALORE 

23. HEAD. CHES, RANCHI (One Poet) 
OiiBll8oeltofie£iniffllil:(l)A8totomNo 1(1) above (il)Qood 
academic record wlih a doctoral degree In Horticulliva or any 
otoer branch of Agrioutoral Sctoncae or Botany (W) As In tom 
No 6(ni) ebove (hr) Ae to Itom No 10v) abma (^ rtoeeare h 
es^ierlanoe in Horticultural Crape with paticular reference to tit^ 
cal and eitotreplcai Hoiticuieaal Crape 
24 HEAD, CHE8,GODHRA (One Post) 

ChiaffiHcatieina Eeaanffaf: (Q As In tom No 10} above (H) As In 
tom No 2301) above (H) As to tom No 6(61) above (hd As to 
tom No 1(lv) above (10 Research aiqperfenee In the field of Hor- 
licullural Cro^ as evidetKed by pubishad work 

25. HEAD, DIVISION OF FRUT CROPS (One Poet) 
auelMBaitoiwEBaiinlM:(l)AslntomNo 1(t)above (IQQood 
academic record vrith a dntorM defyae In Horfioutore/Agtlcul- 
turd Bmany/Botany (NO As In tom No 6(16) above (h) As In 
Itom No 1(iv) above Research expedanoe In Tropkal/Sub' 
eopical Fruit Crops as eddanoed by published work 

26. HEAD, DIVISION OF VEGETABLE CROPS (One Post) 
OumflBcaUona EsaentW: 0) As In tom No 1(1) above (H) Good 
academic record with a doctoral degree to HorticUHure/Oleileul- 
ture/Plant 6reec&ng/ Cytogenetics and Genetics/ Agricultural Bot’ 
any/Bolany (IH) As to tom No6(H) above (h0 As to Ham No 
1(lv) above (v) Resereeh eitoertenoe to Vegcrtable Crape Breed- 
tog/Production/Vegetafate Se^ Production as evidanead by pub- 
fished work 

27. HEAD, DIVISION OF AGRICULlUnAL ENTOMOLOGY 4 
NEMATOLOGY (One Post) 

OuefMdatlona£MenlM:{OAslntemNo 10) above (IS Good 
acadentic record wito a doctoral degree in Agricultural Entomol- 
o^/Nematology/Plant Pathology wrth SpeciaRsation In Ento¬ 
mology (W) As in Itom No 6(0) above (h0 As In hem No 1(iv) 
above (v) Research experience In insect Pest Mtos/Nema- 
todes infecting Horticultural Crops as evidenoed by published 
work 

28. HEAD. DIVIStON OF SOIL SaENCE (One Post) 
Oiiaff6ealfana&aefiilaf:(l)AstolttonNo 10) above (H) Good 
academic record with a doctoral degree to StM Sdenoe/Agrtcui- 
tural Chemistiy (M) As In tom No 6(H) above (hr) As to tom No 
10V} above (v) Research experiem to SoH/FartH^FertiBaar 
use/ S(H ChwiNStry/Soll McroMogy wNh parttcuier ro t ore n ce to 
Horfioulhjrai Crops aa evManoad by published work 

29l HEAD. DIVISKXi OF PLANT PATHOLOGY (One Post) 
OuemdaffonaEbaenlWrCOAstotemNo 1(0abava ()l)Qood 
academic record wHh a doctoral degree to Plam Patiiology/Myeol- 
ogy/Botar^ wlfli epedafisabon In Ptont Pathology/ Virology/ Bae- 
teriotogy/Mycology (H) As to Hem No 6(111) above (iv)Aslntom 
No 1(iv) Nbove («) Raseaich ei^arlence in dteeases caused by 
funglAiaceeila/Vtojne/myooptaBnuhHke Organisms to Horficui- 
tural Oops or to Mushroom Ofiiure as eddenced by pufafishad 

30. HEAD, DIVIStON OF ORNAMBftAL CROPS (One Post) 
Oiallicwliewe ESeeirtBif; (I) Ae to tom No 1(i)abM 0QQ^ 
academic record wlfii a doctoral dagrae to HocllcultLse/Plant 
Breedtog/CytogenaNes and Genattos/AgrtcuAnI Boany/Botany 

(HI) As to nam No. 6(8) Abma (N) Aa to tom No T(iv) above 
(v) n a aeiaoh experlanoe to OmamanttI Breadtog/Culiure as e 
vWanced by pdbllsitod work. 

31. HEAD, OmSfON OP POST HARVEST TECHNOLOGY 
(OnepQsO. 

O u a lM b tail e wa E e a ewH b f; (0 As to tom No 1(0 above. 00 Good 
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BCwOfiHiC MOOW ww > ODCPWIOBQWB 11 nQnCUUW PQK F1V** 

chem to lQ^oiy^ht£?Ni?^^S5!i^yijto*l^^ t0tO 

■*>nw AMMfch (miMlwioa In An flald of fndh nnd Vlan^ 
table Ci^ etti a pertkatae ro ta ron oe to StoraBtoProcantog^ 
W r^W ffl ffiy It ii y W efiw H l by ptiWMwi wffrtt 
32 ISM. DIVMION OF BtD-TGCHNOLOOY (One PoeQ 
ft to Wf e l ton e re e i r ii hf: ^ At In Itotn No 1^ above. (1) Good 
eoademe leoord wBh a do cto r a l dnnii a e bi HorttauMura/ Btatedi' 
ittkigy/Mtooblology/Dotony/n^ Pbyelologyir Cytogenedota A 9 I- 
cultiffto Bonny/QieoltofiMiy (H)AelnltaniNo. 6 (i^afaave.(N) 
As In Htm Na lOv) above M rteiearoh eineflen ca In btotodv 
nology aapecte of Hortodhual Grope at evidenced by puMtahad 
vvork. 

33. HEAD, DIVISION OF PLANT PHYSIOLOQY AND 
BKXHENISTItY (One Poop 

OuB«beitavwato8nltaf:(0AshltomNo 1(l)tabove (OQood 
acadannie reoaid wiA a doctotal dag i ee In Ptant Ph yal ology/Plant 
Bk>>ch 0 mi 8 try/Aor(cultural CtwinlBay/ Organic CtwmiBliyAonny 
wm apedateealon In Plant Phyaloi^ (■) Aa In Htm No 6(N) 
above (Ar^ As In Itam No 1(itf)ab(Me ( 1 ^ Research experlenae In 
the field or Honicuiturat Cra^ as evldenoed by puUiBhed wofk. 

MDIAN MSTITUTE OF SUGARCANE RESEARCH, 

LUCKNOW 

34 HEAD, DIVSKMI OF AGRONOMY (One Poeg 
Quarniemllem ^esnltal: (Q As In Item No 1(1) above (I) Good 
academic record with a dxtoral degree In Aigonomy ^ As In 
Item No 6(H) above (Iv) As to item No 1(iv} above (v) Spectad* 
saSon and experience or research to lha field of Agronomy 
3SJIEAD, DIVISION OF CROP MPROVaiBn’ (One Post) 
OualMeaMons£aepnllsr:(l) Asto Item No 1(i)atxwe (l)Good 
academic record wWi a do^^ degree to Ptam Breedtog^enst- 
ics and Cytogenedcs/Bio-lschnology/ Botany or Agriainural Bot¬ 
any with apecfallGadon In Plant Breed i ng and Qmefics (OQ As in 
tom No ^) above (hO As to tom No 1(lv) above (v) SpedaB- 
safion and experterx a ot research In toe HM of Cr^ Improvs- 
menL 

36. HEAD, DIVISION OF PLANT PHYSIOLOGY A BIO- 
CHaMSTRY (One Poet) 

ChialWcallaina EamnUal : (Q As m Item No 1(1) above (E) Goad 
academic record with a doctoral degree in Plant Riytedogy/ 
Biochemistry (HO As to tom No 6011) above 0^ As to Hem No 
1(iv} above (r^ Specialisation and research experlarroe to Plant 
Phyeiotogy/Bio^di^islry 

37. HEAD, DIVISION OF EXTENSION A TRAfMNQ (One Post) 
aualNtoa0one£aeenlto/:(l) Asm tom No 1(1)above (B)Good 
academic record with a doctoral detpae to Aoiteultorte Extension/ 
Tralntog (lU) As to Hem No 6(il) above (hr) As to tom No 1(lv) 
above (v) Spedallsalion and experience to exbrwion and 

tog 

38. HEAD, DIVISION OF AGRICULTURAL ENGMEEHINa 
(One PosQ 

QuaOdeaionm Bmmmndmf : (g As to Item No 1(1} above (IQ Good 
academic record wHh a doctoral degree in A^lcuHisal 
Engto oo r to g (81) As to tom No 6(HI) above (hr) As to tom No 
1(iv) above (tg SpedaHsalfon and experlenoe of research to the 
M of Agrlci^al Engineertog 

39. HEAD. DIVISION OF PLANT PATHOLOGY (One PosQ 
Oueinibaltarw£aserNto/:(l)AetoItemNo 1(l)above (H)Good 
acadamic record with a doctoral degree In Pl^ Ptehoto^ (II) 
Aa to Item No 60fl) above (hr) As to Item No 1(iv) above (v) 
speoaleabon and experience of research to the IM of Pl^ 
Pathology 

40l H eed. DhMen of Entomology (One Post) 

OuaHMoatfapi EbtenllW : g) As to Item No 1(1) above 
(fl) Good a cade m ic reomd with a doctoral d egree to Entwrioi- 
ogy (IQ /to In Item No 6(HI} above (hg /to to tom No 1(iv) 
above (v) Spedafisafion and exporionoe of research in the (IM 
of/Lgrioukinal Entomotopy 


OOnRA L WAiWHE FBIBIHP D R C B t A l lCWaHCTmnE, 
OOCHM 

41. HEAi^ DIVISION OF CmiSTACEANnillirRrn 
(One peat). 

Otr e Wtof l tow i r beai ii NifgMInltoml^ 16)Abam (AGood 
academic leooiri wlh a PItO. Oagrea In ZootogylRahariaa Sd- 
ance/Mnilno Btotogy/Ntertculhae reiaatd to CreetaoMto or 
OMlurelbharies (H) /to to Sam No 6 (H) aboveu g«) ^ in Hem 
No 1(hg above (ig RetaUvo apooWteafion to Cnatooean ttnai- 
ony^ biology, capture and oustoe Hahadn and relevani eRMri- 
anoe in planning, guidtog and bvfiilBinenltog lasaaRh preganana 
to cruatecaan capture «id cuHure toharlas 

C 8 ITRAL 8HE9 A WOOL RESEARCH 
AVKANAQAR 

42. HEAD. DIVISION OF AMD REGION CAHPU 8 OF C 8 WRI 
ATBKANER(OnoPoag 

GrieHHreflnina Caaetiaef; (I) Aa to Item No ig)Bbove (A Good 
aa w te w s e tecoid wIVi a doctor a l dagrea to any branch of vatori- 
nan/or/tohnai Sdenoes (HQ As in Item No. 6 (W) above (h) Aa 
to Item No f ^ above (ig SpeelaNaaton and eiqtertanoe In any 
dbctolne of/Mffite Setoneoe SoeetailBatlon to modem raeeeich 
Mottiodofo^oo of Anbnal improvement programritea 

43. HEAD, NORTH TBIPERATE REGIONAL STATION OF 
C.S.WJLL. AT OAR 8 A (One Poeg 

akieMiBeliaf»fiBeteilite:(l)AslnttamNo 1(i)abova (AAsto 
Item No 42(li) above (M) As to tom No 6 (IR) above (hg /to In 
Item No 1(iv) above (ig As to Item No 42(v) above 

44. HEAD. SOUTHERN REGIONAL RESEARCH CENTRE OF 
C.S.W.R.I..AT H/lNNAV/tNUR (One Post) 

OualMealfoiif EiMsntfaif: (0/to in tom No 10) above (A As In 
tom No 4200 above (H) /to to Item No 6 (H) above (N) As In 
Item No 1(hgabove (^/totoltemNo 42(v)above 

45. HEAD. DIVISION OF ANHHAL NUTRITION (One Post) 
ouaDHeeifona Eaaanitar: (Q /to to tom No 10) above (A A 
doctoral degree to Vetennan/ Sdenoe/Animat Sdenoa/ Dairy Sd- 
enoe wtti spedalteHtlon to /toimal Nutrition (HQ As In Ham No 
6 (H) above (iv) As to Item No 1(iv) above (A Ralalive special- 
vijOn and relevant experienoe cognate to the Job lequbeinent In 
Ihe field of Veterinary Sctenoe/Animal Sctonoe/Dalry Saence with 
Atedaiisalion to/knhnal Nutrition 

46. HEAD. OnnSION OF ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY (One Poet) 
OueiMoetfoiis Eaesnifaf: (0 /to to Item No 10) above ^ A 
doctoral degree In Vetertoary Sctenoe/Animal Scienoe/ Ddiy 001 - 
ence wHh spedaHsaflon to /tolmal Physlology//Mnial Reproduc¬ 
tion, Animal Gynaecology (HI) As m Item No 6 (H) above (hr) /to 
to Item No 1(iv) above (v) Relative spedatemlon and relevant 
experienoe cognate to the Job raquliement to ihe field of /tolmai 
Pl^kriogy/Ztotoial ReproductkxVAnlmal Gynaecology/ Endocri¬ 
nology/ /toimal Blochemisliy 

47. HEAD. DIVISION OF ANUIAL G»IET1CS A BREEDING 
(OnePosQ 

GueffiHMttons EsssniW : (0 As to Ham No 1(1) (A A 
doctoral degree In Vetertnan/ Sdenoa/ Animal Sdenoe/Dairy Sd- 
enoe vritti specialisation In/tofmal Genetics and Breeding (HQ As 
In Item No 6 (H) above (iv) AS to Item No 1(lv) above (A RNa- 
flve specialisation and relevant exp e rieno e cognate to the Job re- 
qmreiTient In the field of Vetarini^ Sdenee/ itnlmal Sdenoa/ 
Dairy Sewnoe wHh spedallsalion in /Mnud Genelles/B roo d to g 
CENTRAL SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATXNi RESEARCH 
/IND TR/UNMQ MSmUTE, DBIR/UHJN 

48. HEAD. DIVISION OF ENGINEERttiQ (One Pemg 
OunCMeetfon fi iss o itef: (g /to to (tern No. 1(1) above (A Good 
academic record with a doctoral degree to S^ and Watte Con- 
aervaflon En d nee rin g (M) /to to Item No 6 (H) above FA As to 
Item No 1(lv) above (A Relative apedefisatkin and letovtea ex- 
perlence cognate to Job imiidremBnt under oBsonlWgueHcBlionB 
as -(1) Experienoe In S 08 A Water Corteeivailon Engtoeering on 
Watershed besle (AKnowiadgetomodemmelhodsandaflBOh- 
nlquea lor Irrigation to W a ter s hed maitegamani Khowtodge to 
Russlan/Gerrnan/Freridr 
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